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For a fresh approach 
to grammar and composition 
in ninth and tenth grades... 


» » two new books: 


GUIDE TO 
MODERN 
ENGLISH ENGLISH 


FOR GRADE 9 FOR GRADE 10 


by Corbin, Blough, Vander Beek, and Gerber 


These new books plus the widely-used Guide to Modern English 
for Grades 11-12 make up a program designed to help every 
high-school student discover what English can do for him. 


Each Guide to Modern English chapter begins where students 
are—with their problems in writing a paragraph or giving a 
talk, their questions about words, their troubles with grammar 
and spelling and punctuation. 


Clear, down-to-earth explanations and lively examples show 
students how to tackle these problems. There’s specific help 
with what to do at every step to improve their performance 
in all kinds of writing and speaking activities. There are 
reasons to back up the rules for the mechanics of standard 
English. And all through the books there are exercises to give 
students practice in making their new language understandings 
work for them. 


Full-color photographs, gay drawings, and attractive formats 
invite ninth- and tenth-graders to look into the new Guide to 
Modern English books. For a glimpse of one of the picture 
stories included in these books, write for the chart ‘Why 
Study English?” (#755). Inquire, too, about the Spoken English 
records, designed for use with these books. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


CHICAGO 11 ATLANTA 5 DALLAS 2 PALO ALTO FAIR LAWN, N. J. 
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New Books 
from GLOBE 


THE BRIDGES AT TOKO-RI 


James A. Michener 


The Bridges at Toko-ri—an American army’s prime objective in a war against 
aggression, and one man’s dreaded aiatecantnal In this modern novel by a 


ed contemporary writer, the powerful story of America’s citizen- 

soldiers under fire—and the women who share their oe a stirring 
parable of the eternal struggle between good and evil. Now available for 
classroom study in an exclusive new edition, The Bridges at Toko-ri is accom- 
ied by an informative introduction, instructional aids and testing material 
Dr. Richard L. Loughlin. Strikingly illustrated with action photos taken 
from the motion picture version, The Bridges at Toko-ri is the latest addition 
to Globe’s modern literature series—the of current fiction, unabridged 
and complete! Class price, $1.65 


THE LAST DAYS OF POMPEI! 


Edward Bulwer-Lytton 


One of the greatest historical novels of all time, The Last Days of Pompeii 
is the newest title in Globe’s readable classics series. The destruction of the 
ancient oy. as experienced in human terms by the lovers Ione and Glau 

Nydia the lind flower girl, and the villainous Arbaces, is dramatically depi 

in this swiftly-moving adaptation by Lou P. Bunce. The literary, historical, and 
cultural values of The Last Days of Pompeii make it invaluable for unit study, 
for correlation with other subject areas—or just for enjoyable reading! The 
novel is supplemented by teaching aids, question material, and carefully- 
devised illustrations from the motion picture and photographs of reconstructed 
Pompeii. Class price, $1.98 


Free — from Globe 


You will want to receive the following aids for the language arts teacher, 
free from Globe Book Company: 

e A Manual for English Teachers — An invaluable guide covering the 
entire language arts field, including model lesson plans and teaching sugges- 
tions. 

@ Globe's Language Arts Bulletin — A periodical newsletter with the 
latest developments in English teaching, presented in lively, newsy format. 

e Pick-A-Pix Quiz — A pictorial bulletin board display, presenting illus- 
trations from great literature in challenging quiz form. 

And send for Globe's complete catalog of publications in the language 
arts! 


GLOBE BOOK COMPANY FIFTH AVENUE, 


NEW YORK 10,_N. 
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STORY 

tories. Jennings and Calitri 

Student's Edition 10412) 

Americans All Revised tation 
Short Stories As Yo Thompson (grades 9, 10) 2 


u Like Them. 
Short Short Stories Wood (grades 9-11)... 


BIOGRAPHY 

ity. er 
Little Britches: Man of the Family: Moody me a 
(grades 2. 
Modern Classics) 


Modern Biography: Third Edition. “y* a 
lodern Americans. Copper, 
bot Aa and Stars. Saint-Exupéry (Harbrace 


Microbe Hunters. de Kruif (grades 1 

The Autobiography of Lincoln Steffens: 
(Harbrace Modern Classics) (grades 9-12).....------ 


The New Modern American and British 
Untermeyer (grades 11, 12) 

The Magic Circle. Unt 
Yesterday and Today. YJ 
Doorways to Poetry. Un 
The of Living Verse (grades 10-12) 2. 
Stars to Stee Classics) (grades 11, 12). 

Untermeyer (grades 7.9). 
This Singing World. Untermeyer (grades 7.9) 


erican Novels. Fuller, Achtenhagen (1959) 


These list prices are, of 
course, subject to our usual 
school discounts. 


For further information 
write to: 


HARCOURT, BRACE Hie to the Hunters. 

AND COMPANY The Human Comedy. 

Arrowsmith. Lewis (Har 

Now York Chicago Ivanhoe. Scott (Abridged) (grades 9, 
Dallas Burlingame David Copperfield. Dickens (Abridged) saves 

i i idged) (grades 9, 

Great Expectations. Dickens (Abridge 

A Tale of Two Cities. Dickens (Abridged) (grades 10-12). 


(grades 9, 10)... 


Essays Old and New: Third Edition. Jameson (grades 9-12) $2. charge 
. i 
Essays Old and New: Revised Edition. Chamberlain (grades 9-12) cideing It tor adoption, 
.. 2.20 the text in class or considering it for adoption. 
Essays of Yesterday and Today. Lester (grades 9, 10) 5 
Panorama. Eaton (grades 9-12). 


11, 12)... 
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The ENGLISH JOURNAL 


The High School Organ of the National Council of Teachers of English 


Dwicut L. Burton, Editor 


Advisers 
RicHarD Corsin, 
Chairman 
Peekskill High School 
Peekskill, New York 
CaroL_yn Bacsy 
Senior High School 
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GRADUATE SUMMER SCHOOL ror TEACHERS 


CURRICULUM 


American Life Revealec! Through 

American Literature 
The Poetry of Chaucer 
Shakespeare 
The Modern American Novel 
Expressive Writing 
Greek Drama and Its Influences 
Latin Literature and Its Influence on 

English Literature 
Dante 
Modern French Literature 
Approaches to Literary Criticism 
The European Novel 
Form and Style in the Arts 
The Roots of Realism 
Humanities 
Western Tradition 
plus courses in art, astronomy, biology, chem- 
istry, economics, geology, government, history, 
mathematics, music, philosophy, psychology, 
and religion. 


The courses are designed especially for 
teachers, the classes are small (average en- 
rollment: ten per section), the student is 
able to discuss, question, obtain individual 
attention. 


Students who wish to complete a coherent 
program for thirty hours of credit may be- 
come candidates for the degree of Master 
of Arts in Liberal Studies or for the Certifi- 
cate of Advanced Study. Candidates and 
noncandidates are equally welcome. 


CLASSES 
JULY 7-AUGUST 16, 1960 


For further information please write to 
Literature Major, Summer School 
Box 39 Wesleyan Station, Middletown, Conn. 


eso, Latest titles in a useful new series... 


CLASSICS 


WORLD MASTERPIECES ¢ ATTRACTIVE, STURDY FORMAT ¢ ONLY 50¢ EACH 


THe AMBASSADORS by Henry James 
Afterword by R. W. Stallman CD12 


THE DEATH OF IVAN ILycu and Other Sto- 
ries by Leo Tolstoy. Translated by 
Maude and Duff, afterword by David 
Magarshack CD13 


GULLIVER's TRAVELS by Swift 
Foreword by Marcus Cunliffe 


Jane Eyre by Charlotte Bronté 
Afterword. by Arthur Zeiger CDi1 


Tue CALL OF THE WILD and Selected Sto- 
ries by Jack London. Afterword by 
Franklin Walker CD20 


CD14 


OrLANDO by Virginia Woolf 
Afterword by Elizabeth Bowen CD18 


A TALE oF Two Cities by Dickens 
Afterword by Joseph Mersand CD15 


SILas MARNER by George Eliot 
Afterword by Walter Allen CD21 


Tue RED BADGE oF CouraGE and Selected 
Stories by Stephen Crane. Foreword by 
W. Stallman CD16 


PLATERO AND I by Juan Ramon —s 
Translated by William & Mary M. 
Roberts, with introduction by William 
Roberts: CD20 


For complete circular on SIGNET CLASSICS, and for examination copies 
and information about quantity discounts, write the Education Department 


THE NEW AMERICAN LIBRARY OF WORLD LITERATURE, INC. 


Box NCTE, 501 Madison Avenue 


New York 22, N. Y. 
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A Popular Title from Oxford's 


Jeen-Age Boohshel 
The Whistling Stallion 


Stephen Holt. In a lively Western 
setting, complete with rodeos, 
stampedes, square dances, and 
mortgages to be paid, a seven- 
teen-year-old is faced with taking 
on his inexperienced shoulders the 
task of running his father's ranch. 
How Roy meets the many prob- 
lems that beset him brings up im- 
portant ethical questions that most 
young people will recognize. 


Net Class Price: $1.84 


Write for Folder Describing 
Other Titles in This Series . . . 


OXFORD BOOK COMPANY 
71 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 


OREGON SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL 


and 


RENAISSANCE INSTITUTE 


July-September 1960 


Julius Caesar, The Tempest, Richard 
Il, The Taming of the Shrew, in reper- 


tory on a Tudor stage; 2 perform- 
ances of The Duchess of Maifi. 


Concentrated short-term courses in Tudor 
drama, arts, history, and staging, sponsored 
by Stanford University and Southern Oregon 
College. College credits or certification. Audi- 
tors admitted. 


For brochures address 
Box 27 Ashland Oregon 


NEWEST OF NOBLE’S 
COMPARATIVE CLASSICS 


ROBINSON CRUSOE—THE RAFT— 
with 
(The Rime of the Ancient Mariner) 
Here are three of the greatest stories 
survival to take their place with A 
elassice : 
JULIUS CAESAR—ELIZABETH THE 
QUEEN 
MACBETH—THE EMPEROR JONES 


HAMLET—ELECTRA—BEYOND THE 
HORIZON 


ROMEO AND JULIET—CYRANO DE 
BERGERAC 

SILAS MARNER—THE PEARL 

IDYLLS OF THE KING—THE KING’S 
HENCHMAN 

COMPARATIVE COMEDIES— 


PRESENT AND PAST 
COMPARATIVE ESSAYS—PRESENT 
AND PAST 


Class Supply Price $1.92 net each 
Write for Catalog EJ 
NOBLE AND NOBLE 


PUBLISHERS, INC. 
67 Irving Place New York 3, N. Y. 
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JUNIOR BOOKS Sprin 


The Hawaiian Box Mystery 


By ALICE COOPER BAILEY. Decorations by Yukio Tashiro. Kay 
must uniock her understanding and solve the mystery of 
an antique box before she can take up the career in botany 
she wants so much. Ages 12-16. $3.25 


Voice of the Lute 


By SKULDA VANADIS BANER. Decorations by Vera Bock. Mys- 
tery and romance surround an American girl’s return to 
her enchanted Sweden. Young adults. $3.50 


Freshman at Large 


By PEARL BUCKLEN BENTEL. Jacket by Johannes Troyer. The 
story of Beth and her newly found freedom of college life. 
“There’s good understanding in this story of the heartache 
which sometimes accompanies growing up . . . makes its 
point well and is interesting.”—-Christian Science Monitor. 

Ages 12-16. $2.95 


Younger Brother 


By GWEN PHARIS RINGWOOD. Decorations by Harper Johnson. 
“A convincing account of a young man’s growing—his dawn- ,, 
ing understanding of, personal relationships, the healing of ; 
grief over his brother killed in the war.”—Christian Science ;. 
Monitor. Ages 12-16. $3.50 


Promise to Love 


By VIOLA ROWE. Jacket by Johannes Troyer. Barbara and 
Chack are involved with their classmates’ ups and downs 
in ‘ways that are both humorous and exasperating. Only 
when Barbara admits she is too young to go steady do things 
become clear. Ages 14 up. $2.95 


The Crystal Horse 


By CATH@INE FOWLER MAGEE. Decorations by Yukio Tashiro. 
The story of a Japanese-American girl forced to return to 
Japan after Pearl Harbor. “The suspense never lets down. 
Mrs. Magee has rung all the changes on it with inventiveness’ ¥ 
and skill to make an intriguing story.”—N. Y. Times Book 
Review. Ages 12-16. $2.95 


At all bookstores 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND COMPANY 119 West 40th St., N. ¥. 18 £S/ 
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BEADING FOR ENJOYMENT 


A literature series that combines 
the best features of fine antholo- 
gies with a comprehensive read- 
ing skills program 


A Unique Literary Experience 
for Junior High Students... 


OURNEY 


TO AMERICA 


HOUGHTON 
MIFFLIN 
COMPANY 


Regional Sales Office: New York 16 
Geneve, Ill, 


ADVENTURE BOUND 
z 
Edman 
fy. 
: 
Scannell 
LITERATURE FOR LIFE 
Grade 
Jewett 
lass 
Boston 
Dalles Palo Alto 


ululate 


WHAT DOES IT MEAN? = HOW JIS IT PRONOUNCED? WHAT IS ITS ORIGIN? 


Seize the moment of excited curiosity 
-and consult the dictionary 


NEW | WORLD ENTRIES 1,760 PAGES 


MORE THAN 3,100 TERMS 


DICTIONARY 'LLUSTRATED 


eae IN CLOTH, PLAIN EDGES, $5.75 
of the American Language =6THUMB-INDEXED, $6.75 
COLLEGE EDITION IN STUDENT 


“The experts’ dictionary” D BINDING, $3.95 
THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY, Cleveland and New York 


FIFTH 


Yate Shakespeare Institute 


July 25-August 12 
1960 e Study Shakespeare in a New Way 


The Yale Shakespeare Institute offers a unique opportunity to all those 
interested in Shakespeare to study his plays and their background and to 
work on practical theatrical problems connected with the production of 
Shakespeare at the American Shakespeare Festival Theater and Academy. 


The program may be taken for credit by secondary school teachers of 
English and Drama and by any prospective teachers of those subjects. 


Tuition: $75. Any other interested person may enroll as an auditor. 
Tuition: $60. 


A limited amount of scholarship money is available to those taking the 
program for credit. All scholarship applications must be in by May 1. 

For further information about the program please write The Yale Shake- 
speare Institute, 126 Hall of Graduate Studies, New Haven 11, Connecticut. 
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These contests are not officially sponsored by the NCTE or The English Journal. 


| Nationwide English and 
Cunrent Events Contests 


@ VITALIZE your teaching by entering your stu- 


dents in a nationwide competitive examination. 


@ ENRICH your teaching with dynamic tape re- 


cordings. 


@ STIMULATE your students with motivating ma- 


terials. 


This year nationwide examinations are being offered in the following areas: 


@ Grammar 

@ Spelling 

@ Vocabulary 

@ Composition 
@ Current Events 


Please Note: Use the handy order blank on the reverse side. Refer to the 
November issue of the ENGLISH JOURNAL for full details. 
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These contests are not officially sponsored by the NCTE or The English Journal. 


DONALD R. HONZ 


Director, Educational Stimuli, 1124 Belknap Street 
Superior, Wisconsin 
If you are planning to enter this year’s examinations, please indicate below your 
number of entries for the various grade levels as we would like to know as soon as 
possible how many copies will have to be printed. You need not remit until you receive 
the tests. This will be sometime in March. 


Nationwide Grammar— 


4th. » 6th__>.7th___ 10th__= llth... 42th... 18th... 
Total Number of Grammar Tests Desired_.___.______(at $.10 each) Total — 


Nationwide Spelling— 
Ath... Sth... Gth..... 7th... 8th... 10th... 11th... 
Total Number of Spelling Tests Desired_____-_____ (at $.10 each) Total $___-_______.§ 


ENationwide Composition— 


8 4th__.. 6th__.. 6th_.. 7th___ 10th... 
“ Total Number of Composition Tests Desired________(at $.10 each) Total eg 


Nationwide Vocabulary— 


4th___ 5th___ 6th___ 7th___ 8th___ 9th___ 10th___ 11th___ 12th___ 13th___ 
5 Total Number of Vocabulary Tests Desired_ (at $.10 each) Total $_-.._____. 


SNationwide Current Events— 


4th. Gth__- 6th. 8th. Ott... 10th... Jith 
Total Number of Current Events Tests Desired (at $.10 each) Total $______..___.& 


Grand Total For Tests $ 


Please check the items listed below that you desire. Please do not remit until you 
receive your order. 


_.._. Package of English Aids ($7.00) 
_.__. Series of English Recordings ($10.00) 
_.___. Series of Social Studies Recordings ($10.00) 
Word List for Vocabulary Examination ($.05) 
_._._. Spelling List for Spelling Examination ($.05) 
Booklet of Previous Grammar Examinations ($.35) 
S_____ 1959 Spelling Examination ($.05) 
8____. 1959 Composition Examination ($.05) 
S_____ 1959 Vocabulary Examination ($.05) 
| 1959 Current Events Examination ($.05) 
-.--. 1957 Grammar Examination ($.05) 
-__.. 1958 Grammar Examination ($.05) 
1959 Grammar Examination ($.05) 
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Inexpensive Paperbound Books of Outstanding Merit 


THREE DECADES OF AMERICAN DRAMA 


recaptured in inexpensive paperback 


FAMOUS AMERICAN PLAYS OF THE 1920's—Highlights of the first 
great decade of American drama, selected and introduced by Ken- 
neth Macgowan, leading critic and producer during the 20’s: The 
Moon of the Caribbees by Eugene O’Neill, What Price Glory? by 
Maxwell Anderson and Laurence Stallings, They Knew What They 
Wanted by Sidney Howard, Porgy by DuBose and Dorothy Heyward, 
Street Scene by Elmer Rice, and Holiday by Philip Barry. 


FAMOUS AMERICAN PLAYS OF THE 1930's—Five moving works from 
the Depression decade, selected and introduced by Harold Clurman, 
a founder of the famous Group Theatre. The Time of Your Life by 
William Saroyan, Jdiot’s Delight by Robert E. Sherwood, Of Mice 
and Men by John Steinbeck, Awake and Sing by Clifford Odets, and 
End of Summer by S. N. Behrman. 


FAMOUS AMERICAN PLAYS OF THE 1940's—Henry Hewes, drama 
critic of the Saturday Review, selects and introduces 5 outstanding 
plays from the war and post-war decade: The Skin of Our Teeth by 
Thornton Wilder, Home of the Brave by Arthur Laurents, All My 
Sons by Arthur Miller, Lost in the Stars by Maxwell Anderson, and 
The Member of the Wedding by Carson McCullers. Only 75¢ Each 


In preparation-—FAMOUS PLAYS OF THE 1950's 


Other Works in the Laurel Drama Series 


SIX GREAT MODERN PLAYS—Three Sisters, The Master Builder, Mrs. 
Warren’s Profession, Red Roses For Me, The Glass Menagerie, 
All My Sons. 75¢ 


4 PLAYS BY SHAW—Candida, The Devil’s Disciple, Caesar and Cleo- 
patra, Captain Brassbound’s Conversion. 50¢ 


THREE PLAYS BY IBSEN—Hedda Gabler, A Doll’s House, The Wild 
Duck. 50¢ 


__ For examination copies and illustrated catalogues, please write 
DELL BOOKS, Education Department, 750 Third Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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New Editions of ENJOYING ENGLISH 
by these outstanding authors copyright 1960 
Don M. Wolfe 
Ellen M. Geyer 
Hannah E. Bechtel 
The ENJOYING ENGLISH SERIES i 
complete with modern editions for ~<a Charles I. Glicksberg 
Seven through Twelve. Flexible five-part Don F. Mahan 
anization (four-part for Grades 7-8) 
these adaptable to cur- Laurada Osborn 
icula and div student abilities. Books 
Grades 11 pi 12 include cel espe- Gertrude E. Unser 
cially keyed to the college-bound student. Harold A. von Arx 
THE L. W. SINGER COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. 94, Syracuse 2, New York 


A STUDENT'S KEY TO 


Modern NEW HORIZONS 
“MODERN STERATURE. IN UNDERSTANDING 
Webster’s New Collegiate 
, Dictionary 


The Peacock Sheds His Tail 


Alice Tisdale Hobart. A moving, three- 


dimensional story of the romance between 
an American diplomat-engineer and a 
high-born Mexican girl. It is told against 
the background of actual historical events 
which reveal the barriers between nations 
and races and the even more potent forces 
of basic human kinship. This novel casts 
a floodlight of understanding on such mat- 
ters as nationalism, the good and bad 
features of imperialism, and the needs of 
minority groups. 


Nef Class Price: $2.16 


Write for Folder Describing 
Other Titles in This Series ... 


OXFORD BOOK COMPANY 


71 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 


pads of Cape Cana- 
veral to explore the 
mysteries of space, 
Merriam _ researchers 
are tracking their 
course through the 
printed page and 
spoken utterances to 
detect new words and 
meanings. 


As living records of our changing language, 
Merriam-Webster dictionaries are uniquely 
suited to help students in their study of our 
complex civilization. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. 
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The Prestige that Counts /s Use 
THE NEW BUILDING BETTER ENGLISH 


for Grades 7 through 12 
has been adopted in whole or in part in over 
5,000 school districts. throughout the 
United States and some foreign countries 


® GIRARD ® OSAGE CITY ® SALINA ® WI 
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"The Rime of the Ancient Mariner”: 
A Rereading 


Howard Creed 


Is Coleridge’s “The Rime of the Ancient Mariner” 


supernatural extravagance or 


does it have a “meaning”? This discussion may help teachers to lead students to 
a broader understanding of a work that seemingly is entrenched in the high 
school literature curriculum. Mr. Creed is a professor of English at Birmingham- 


Southern College, Birmingham, Alabama. 


T= Rime of the Ancient Mariner is, 
as ballads go, a long poem (600-odd 
lines in 140-odd ballad stanzas), too 
long, according to most of Coleridge’s 
contemporaries among the critics re- 
viewing the Lyrical Ballads of 1798, in 
which it first appeared. The reviewers 
in 1798-99 also disliked its archaisms 
and the obscurity of its confused 
imagery; even Wordsworth, who dis- 
played during 1799-1800 an unbecom- 
ing lack of charity in dealing with his 
friend, seemed willing to view the 
failure of the volume on which they 
had collaborated as the result of 
the failure of Coleridge’s ballad. But 
the poem under attack then was not the 
poem as we know it now, with motto 
and marginal gloss clarifying its theme, 
and important revisions of the text. 
Since the revised version that ap- 
peared in Sibylline Leaves in 1817, 
most thoughtful readers have not 
quarreled with its length and have 
agreed that it is rich an werful, al- 


though a great deal of critical talk has 
been spent arguing about just where 
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the richness and the power lie. Decep- 
tively simple at one level, it becomes 
complex and difficult below the narra- 
tive surface. I first met it as a grade- 
school boy, when I heard it from an 
old man with balladry in his blood, 
who knew it “by heart,” reeled it off 
with all the gusto of a born minstrel 
obviously enjoying his recital of an ex- 
citing sea yarn, and would most cer- 
tainly have been perplexed by any 
suggestion that the poem “meant” any- 
thing beyond the marvelous happen- 
ings of the tale itself. I found pleasure 
in the poem then, and I find the pleas- 
ure continuing after many readings, 
much classroom talk, and the accumu- 
lating intrusions of a great variety of 
critical interpretations. 

A “natural” for classroom discussion, 
“The Ancient Mariner,” in addition 
to the fascination of its superna- 
tural content and “magical lines,” is 
full of invitations to examine theories 
of the nature and function of poetry 
in general and of “Romantic” poetry 
in particular. It is a prime exhibit in 
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showing the difference between 
“poetic” and “practical” (Coleridge’s 
term in the Biographia Literaria is 
“scientific”) literature, the crucial dif- 
ference between dramatizing and argu- 
ing ideas. It is also a well-nigh pi 
poetic specimen of what we have come 
to call “Romanticism”: it can be ex- 
amined as mere temperamental revolt 
against the literary status quo; it can 
be used as well to illustrate the aes- 
thetic and metaphysical beliefs that 
underlie the best poetry written during 
the short span of years that literary 
historians have labeled the “Romantic 
Period.” I see no reason why high- 
school seniors should be spared all of 
the subtleties of symbol that are in the 
poem, although common pedagogical 
sense will suggest a selection from the 
many interpretations that have been 
offered by a variety of commentators 
operating in all of the available critical 
modes. 

A considerable part of the critical in- 
vestigation of “The Ancient Mariner” 
in recent years stems, in one way or 
another, from John Livingston Lowes’ 
The Road to Xanadu (1927), a mas- 
sive, erudite work that attempts to 
track down the literary sources of the 
images in “The Ancient Mariner” and 
“Kubla Khan” and finds the artistic 
unity of the poem in three structural 
principles: “the voyage, and the super- 
natural machinery, and the unfolding 
cycle of the deed’s results.” Since the 
publication of Lowes’ book, scholars 
and critics have been increasingly b 
with “The Ancient Mariner.” T. ™M. 
Raysor, epitomizing contemporary 
studies of the poem in the revised 
edition of The English Romantic 
Poets: A Review of Research (1956), 
mentions a dozen books and twenty- 
five articles; and the bibliography con- 
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tinues to grow, one notable recent 
addition being J. B. Beer’s Coleridge 
the Visionary (1959). Perhaps the time 
will soon come when Coleridge’s Mari- 
ner will be as thoroughly studied as 
Keats’s Urn; the serious student of 
Coleridge can keep up with the mount- 
ing stockpile of commen in the 
annual bibliographies of the Romantic 
Movement in the Philological Quar- 
terly. 

Preparation for a discussion of “The 
Ancient Mariner” starts, as it does for 
all poems, with a close reading of the 
text, and the knowing reader will be 
aware of which one of the six differ- 
ent versions included in the eight edi- 
tions published in Coleridge’s lifetime 
(1798, 1800, 1802, 1805, 1817, 1828, 
1829, 1834) is being read: Ernest 
Hartley Coleridge’s Complete Poetical 
Works of Samuel Taylor Coleridge 
(1912), which uses the text of 1834 
and collates manuscripts and Cole- 
ridge’s other editions in footnotes, is 
especially valuable here (my citations 
fi lines in this paper refer to this text). 
The preparation would include, I 
should think, at least 22 acquaintance- 
ship with a biography of Cole- 
er (the James Dykes 
Campbell, used as an introduction to 
Campbell’s 1893 edition of Coleridge’s 
poems, is still the most compactly us- 
able); Coleridge’s own Biographia Lit- 
eraria (the 1907 edition by John Shaw- 
cross is the most valuable); a 
background study such as Ernest Bern- 
baum’s Guide Through the Romantic 
Movement (revised, 1948); and 
Lowes’ The Road to Xanadu, now 
available in an inexpensive paperback 
edition (Vintage Books, 1959). I 
would also especially recommend The 
Romantic Theory of Poetry (1926) 
by A. E. Powell (Mrs. E. R. Dodds), 
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which offers considerable aid in un- 
derstanding the philosophy that is es- 
sential to Coleridge’s poetry; Jacques 
Barzun’s Romanticism and the Modern 
Ego (1943), which makes a most use- 
ful distinction between “temperamen- 
tal” and “historical” Romanticism; and 
finally, as a eres piece of 
modern symbolist criticism, Robert 
Penn Warren’s “A Poem of Pure 
Imagination: An Experiment in Read- 
ing,” published in 1946, first in part in 
the Kenyon Review and later in full, 
with important additional notes, by 
Reynal and Hitchcock as an appendix 
to an edition of the poem that also in- 
cludes illustrations by Alexander 
Calder, whose naked mariners may 
arouse snickers among teen-agers who 
are nervous in the presence of the 
nude. 

The special value of the essay by 
Warren (who has written his own 
modern version of “The Ancient Mari- 
ner” in a novel, All the King’s Men, 
also published in 1946) is its insistence 
that Coleridge writes the poem “out 
of” and “about” a theory of poetry 
founded solidly on a philosophy that 
can be documented from Coleridge’s 
non-poetic works. The essay is a neces- 
sary counter-balance to the wide- 
spread notion that “The Ancient 
Mariner” lacks a “theme,” a notion ex- 


pressed by many critics, including 
Lowes, who says that the ballad’s 
“nconsequence is the dream’s irrele- 
vance,” and more recently I. A. Rich- 
ards, who refers in his introduction to 
The Portable Coleridge (1950) to the 
“absence of a moral or intellectual 


” 


core” in the poem and suggests that 
“the more comprehending parts of our 
minds should go to sleep” while we 
read. The reading of “The Ancient 
Mariner” I will suggest borrows from 
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Warren at man <3 points, but I have 
tried to simplify the reading for my 
present purposes, and I have no notion 
that he would approve of everything 
I am about to say concerning the 


poem 


Coleridge’s Intentions 


A discussion of “The Ancient Mari- 
ner” must start, I suppose, with the 
circumstances of its composition, 
which we know from both Words- 
worth and Coleridge. Wordsworth’s 
account, published in his Memoirs and 
often reprinted (it will be found in the 
notes, page 594, to the Globe edition 
of Coleridge’s poems edited by Camp- 
bell), begins: 

In the autumn of 1797 he (Cole- 
ridge), my sister and myself started 
from Alfoxden pretty late in the aft- 
ernoon with a view to visit Linton 
and the Valley of Stones, near to it. 
Accordingly we set off and proceeded 
along the Quantock Hills towards 
Wachet, and in the course of this walk 
was planned the poem of The Ancient 
Mariner, founded on a dream, as Mr. 
Coleridge said, of his friend Mr. 
Cruikshank. Much of the greatest 
of the story was Mr. Coleridge’s in- 
vention, but certain parts I suggested: 
for example, some crime was to be 
committed which should bring upon 
the Old Navigator, as Coleridge after- 
wards delighted to call him, the spec- 
tral persecution, as a consequence of 
that crime and his own wanderings. I 
had been reading in Shelvocke’s Voy- 
ages a day or two before that, while 
doubling Cape Horn, sr frequently 
saw albatrosses in that latitude, the 
largest sort of sea-fowl, some extend- 
ing their wings twelve or thirteen 
feet. ‘Suppose,’ said I, ‘you represent 
him as having killed one of these birds 
on entering the South Sea, and that 
the tutelary spirits of these regions 
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take upon them to avenge the crime.’ 
The incident was thought fit for the 
purpose and adopted accordingly. I 
also suggested the navigation of the 
ship by the dead men, but do not rec- 
ollect that I had anything more to 
do with the scheme of the poem.... 


Coleridge’s account will be found in 
Chapter XIV of the Biographia Liter- 
aria: 


During the first year that Mr. 
Wordsworth and I were neighbours. 
ooo suggested itself (to 
which of us I do not recollect) that 
a series of poems might be composed 
of two sorts. In the one, the incidents 
and agents were to be, in part at 
least, supernatural; and the excellence 
aimed at was to consist in the inter- 
esting of the affections by the drama- 
tic truth of such emotions, as would 
naturally accompany such situations, 
supposing them real. And real in this 
sense they have been to every human 
being who, from whatever source of 
delusion, has at any time believed him- 
self under supernatural agency. For 
the second class, subjects were to be 
chosen from ordinary life; the char- 
acters and incidents were to be such 


as will be found in every som and 
its vicinity where there is a meditative 
and feeling mind to seek after them, 
or to notice them when they present 
themselves. 


In this idea originated the plan of 
the Lyrical Ballads: i in which it was 
agreed that my endeavours would be 
directed to persons and characters su- 
pernatural, or at least romantic; yet 
so as to transfer from our inward na- 
ture a human interest and a semblance 
of truth sufficient to procure for these 
shadows of imagination that willing 
suspension of disbelief for the mo- 
ment, which constitutes poetic faith. 
[Quite a useful passage, and also a 
famous one, to be underscored.] Mr. 


Wordsworth, on the other hand, was 
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to propose to himself as his object, to 
give the charm of novelty to things of 
every day, and to excite a feeling 
analogous to the supernatural, by 
awakening the mind’s attention from 
the lethargy of custom, and directi 

it to the loveliness and the wonders o 

the world before us. . . . 

Coleridge’s immediate intention, 
then, is to deal poetically with the 
supernatural, “to procure for these 
shadows of imagination that willing 
suspension of disbelief for the moment, 
which constitutes poetic faith.” And it 
is perhaps easy to read “The Ancient 
Mariner” simply as a part of the Ro- 
mantic revolt against eighteenth-cen- 
tury Neo-Classicism, an escape from 
the poetry of Pope to supernatural ex- 
travagance and ballad stanzas. But the 
Romantic Movement of the late 
ye presen century and the first third 
of the nineteenth century in England 
is more than mere temperamental rebel- 
liousness, which has never been con- 
fined to a particular time or place or 
“school.” Byron excepted, the major 
poets studied in courses called “The 
Romantic Period” (Blake, Words- 
worth, Coleridge, Byron, Shelley, 
Keats) share a philosophy, a belief in 
a transcendental Absolute that may 
“tease us out of thought” but that can 
be seen intuitively through the inner 
eye (or heard through the “inner ear”) 
of the imagination. Coleridge in his 
prose works is the most articulate 
exponent of this “philosophical” Ro- 
manticism, and the key word is Im- 
agination. We need one more passage 
from the Biographia (Chapter XII) to 
conclude the preliminaries to a reading 
of our poem: 

The Imagination then I consider 


either as primary, or secondary. The 
primary Imagination I hold to be the 
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living power and prime agent of all 
human —— and as a repetition 
in the finite mind of the eternal act 
of creation in the infinite 1 Am. The 
secondary Imagination | consider as 
an echo of the former, co-existing 
with the conscious will, yet still as 
identical with the primary in the kind 
of its agency, eat differing only in 
degree, and in the mode of its opera- 
tion. It dissolves, diffuses, dissipates, 
in order to recreate; or where this 
process is rendered impossible, yet still 
at all events it struggles to idealize 
and to unify. It is essentially vital, 
even as all objects (as objects) are 
essentially fixed and dead. 


Coleridge believes that all men, by 
the very act of knowing, have imagi- 
nation; but he also believes that there 
is a higher degree of this power, 
by supecior ‘hich 
sees mere objects as real objects and 
allows the genius who possesses it at its 
highest level to see into the inner har- 
mony of the universe. Whatever else 
it may mean, Coleridge’s “Romanti- 
cism” means essentially a belief in the 
“Oneness” of the world, which only 
the peculiar powers of imaginative 
genius can glimpse beyond the ambig- 
uous world of the senses. And for this 
peculiar power, we discover in “The 
Ancient Mariner,” the poet as man of 
genius pays a price. 

And now to the poem. The motto 
from Burnet offers an initial problem. 
Warren seems to be the only critic 
willing to risk a reason for its bei 
there, and he fits it neatly into a read- 
ing of the poem that focuses on the 
poetic imagination: © 

It says that the world is full of powers 

and presences not visible to the physi- 

cal eye (or by the ‘understanding’): 
this is a way of saying symbolically 
that there is a spiritual order of uni- 
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versal love, the sacramental vision, and 
of imagination; that nature, if under- 
stood aright—that is, by the imagina- 
tion—offers us vital meanings. It is 
simply a way of underscoring the 
function of the supernatural ma- 
chinery and atmosphere in the poem, 
a way of saying that it participates in 
the symbolic tissue of the poem (page 
161). 


Framework of the Poem 


The tale is told in the ballad manner 
not, actually, it should be noticed, by 
the Mariner himself, but by an unob- 
trusive, impersonal narrator, who puts 
the framework of a wedding feast 
around his story by immediately en- 
gaging the Mariner in a dialogue with 
a wedding guest. It is told rapidly, tak- 
ing only as much time in the telling as 
the — of the dialogue (which is 
really, for the most part, monologue, 
since the Mariner does most of the 
talking, with the wedding guest mak- 
ing occasional interruptions for dra- 
matic effect). The framework is 
significant: the guest, next of kin to 
the bridegroom, 1s on his way to cele- 
brate a ceremony that fuses two peo- 
ple into one; but he is stopped to be 
taught that there is a more universal 
unity than that of an isolated marri 
that all the world is one. He learns thi 
truth, which leaves him soberer( Cole- 
ridge’s word in line 624 is sadder, 
which he is using, for the special pur- 
poses of the poem, in its archaic sense) 
and wiser, from an old man who de- 
scribes a weird adventure (which we 
may take to be a visionary dream 
rather than an actual experience) that 
occurred in his youth. It is worth not- 
ing that the Mariner, “ancient” at the 
time we meet him, was not ancient at 
the time of the great event of his life; 
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Coleridge himself has remarked that 
it is an “enormous blunder” to think 
of the Mariner “as an old man on board 
ship. He was in my mind the everlast- 
ing wandering Jew—had told this 
story ten thousand times since the 
voyage, which was in his early youth 
and 50 years before” (quoted by Beer, 
page 324, note 40). The Mariner holds 
his listener with a “glittering eye,” the 
“inward eye” of the imagination, we 
may conclude, which sees really and 
not merely. For this is the Poet, with 
“strange power of speech,” (line 587), 
who must teach his tale partly from the 
urgency of the creative imagination it- 
self, partly as a necessary purgation of 
the pains of his penance. 

The voyage described by the Mari- 
ner may have been made in a few mo- 
ments in his mind. Taken literally, it 
is a big, sweeping action, covering the 
weeks or months (who knows how 
many?) of a fateful voyage around 
Cape Horn. It is an action that can be 
charted on a map until the doubling 
of the Horn; then who knows exactly 
where the ship is until the miraculous 
arrival back at home port, with no 
mention of a rounding of the Cape of 
Good Hope? 

After leaving the home port with a 
salute of cheers, the Mariner’s ship is 
driven by a personified Storm-Blast 
toward the south pole; it rounds the 
Horn, enters the Pacific, where the 
Mariner shoots an albatross with his 
cross-bow, and sails north until it 
reaches the equator a second time. 
There, plagued by the Polar Spirit that 
“loved the bird that loved the man/ 
Who shot him with his bow,” the ship 
is suddenly becalmed and the alba- 

oss begins to be pitilessly avenged. 
Then, ame the Mactaat has performed 
an unconscious ritual of redemption, 
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the ship moves on northward by “an- 
gelic power” that seems to make an 
easy use of the Bernoulli theorem (lines 
424-25) and the Mariner again beholds 
a familiar home harbour. The marginal 
glow, it should be mentioned, is con- 
using in its statement of just when 
the Mariner reaches the “Line” in the 
Pacific: the ship is described as being 
there at line 105 but is later carried 
there by the Polar Spirit at line 380. 
And it 1s of some importance to notice 
the spelling of daemon in connection 
with the angelic spirits who are “fel- 
low-daemons” of the Polar Spirit; as 
Lowes is careful to point out in his 
thirteenth chapter: “it is daemon, in its 
Platonic sense of being intermediary 
between gods and men—not demon, 
with its Judaeo-Christian import of an 
unclean, evil, or malignant spirit.” 
The story the Mariner relates con- 
cerns a crime he has committed in the 
icy region of the south pole (the kill- 
ing of the albatross), his punishment 
(principally the intense pangs of lone- 
liness coupled with the loss of his soul 
to Life-in-Death, a female nightmare 
on a passing skeleton ship, who wins 
him from Death in a dice game), his 
redemption (when he can love and 
bless the water-snakes he has earlier 
called “slimy things”), and his miracu- 
lous return home, where “the pen- 
ance of life falls on him” and he learns 
that he is condemned to pass from land 
to land to teach the moral of his tale: 
“He prayeth best who loveth best/All 
things both great and small.” The bal- 
lad is sectioned into seven parts (and 
seven is a magic number), with the 
albatross brought in as a kind of motif 
at the end of each of the first six parts; 
then, with the curse finally’ expiated, 
the bird does not appear in Part VII. 
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Crime and Punishment 


As a tale of crime and punishment, 
“The Ancient Mariner” has presented 
many readers with the problem of fit- 
ting the punishment to the crime: why 
so much punishment for the killing of 
a bird? And the problem is increased 
when we observe what happens to the 
two hundred shipmates of the Mari- 
ner, who suffer Gon agony then death 
(they are won by Death, the mate of 
Life-in-Death, in the dice game aboard 
the spectre ship) for agreeing that the 
Mariner was right in shooting the alba- 
tross. But the poetic logic of the Mari- 
ner’s criminal act is apparent if we are 
willing to accept the albatross as a key 
semen in the poem. For if we allow 

his “Romantic” belief in the 
essential “oneness” of the world, then 
the most heinous crime that can be 
committed is to act selfishly and will- 
fully; and the proper punishment for 
the individual who insliahe himself in 
arrogant pride is to let him suffer com- 
plete isolation from his fellow men. 
The Mariner has most certainly com- 
mitted an act of pure, willful pride by 
“inhospitably” killing, as the gloss says, 
the “pious bird of good omen,” which 
did nothing to deserve tl.e Mariner’s ill- 
will and which Coleridge symbolical- 
ly identifies with both man and God: 
“Through the fog it came;/As if it 
had been a Christian soul,/We hailed 
it in God’s name.” And Coleridge gives 
additional emphasis to the religious 
symbolism when the Mariner’s ship- 
mates substitute the albatross for the 
cross around his neck. (Lowes’ de- 
scription, in Chapter XIII of The Road 
to Xanadu, of a “sooty albatross” small 
enough to be suspended from a man’s 
neck may help matter-of-fact readers 
who have trouble with the thirteen- 
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foot wingspread of Wordsworth’s sea- 
fowl.) 

As for the Mariner’s shipmates, to 
follow the gloss again at line 97, “when 
the fog cleared off, they justify the 
same, and thus make themselves ac- 
complices in the crime.” They have, 
in other words, by condoning the 
Mariner’s murder of the albatross, re- 
peated his act of willful pride by pass- 
ing a moral judgment in terms of their 
own personal comfort. They die, like 
all ordinary, selfish men, without 
knowing the great truth about the 
world hes live in. The Mariner, sym- 
bolically the Poet, whom we watch at 
the moment of his unconscious dis- 
covery of his own ee insight (the 
full significance of his special powers 
is not apparent to him until he returns 
home), must continue to live a Life-in- 
Death, set apart from his fellows by an 
“esemplastic” (the word, meanin 
“unifying,” is peculiarly Coleridge’s) 
power that is both blessing and curse. 

The climax of the poem’s plot 
comes, of course, when the water- 
snakes, which were “slimy things” in 
line 238, become beautiful in the next- 
to-the-last stanza of Part IV, and the 
Mariner can bless them “unaware,” 
spontaneously, without any forcing 
prompted by selfish motives. Then the 
“spell bag to break,” he is freed of 
the hg t of the albatross, and he can 
begin the raphically long but su- 

But the penance required of the 
Mariner has yet a long way to go, as 
we learn from the two daemonic 
voices at the end of Part V: “The man 
hath penance done,/And penance more 
will do.” Part VII lets us know what 
the additional penance is: the Mariner 
is doomed to a life of wandering, like 
Cain and the Wandering Jew, and like 
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all poets, to a compulsive telling of 
his truth in rime. Blessed with a spe- 
cial insight that lets him see the vronkd's 
oneness, he is at the same time cursed 
by the inevitable loneliness that results 
from the genius that sets him apart 
from men of lesser imagination; he is 
forbidden to share the brotherhood he 
proclaims. Returned to his own coun- 
try and safe in the Pilot’s boat, after 
his ship has been sunk in the harbour- 
bay (by the angelic spirits that brought 
it there?), he finds the Pilot and the 
Pilot’s boy terrified by him; and even 
the Hermit, with his own priestly 
genius that allows him to receive the 
Mariner without falling into a fit, 
crosses his brow before he induces the 
ws telling of the Mariner’s ghastly 

e. 

The Mariner is warned, then, from 
the start, of the effect the agony of 
his compulsive genius has on other 
men, and after ten thousand tellings 
of his tale he should now be well pre- 
pared for the apprehensiveness of his 
present listener, the wedding guest. He 
knows the great truth of his vision of 
the supernatural, which his excited 
telling makes so real; but he does not 
trust the ordinary hearer to under- 
stand its full meaning until he has 
stated it openly at the end of the tale. 

The setting of the eo operates, 
obviously enough, with the plot and 
the characters to bring together the 
natural and the supernatural and to add 
emphasis to the theme. As we have al- 
ready noticed, a wedding in a small 
village (but not the native village of 
the Mariner, whose homelessness serves 
to point up the universality of the 
theme) provides the framework for a 
tale that moves the action to strange 
seas in a remote time (“‘pre-Magellan,” 
as Lowes says, since the ship is de- 
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scribed in line 105 as “the first 
that ever burst/Into that silent sea”). 


Importance of Diction 


Finally, the poem’s diction, includ- 
ing the constant contrast of imagery 
and the supple prose of the gloss coun- 
terpointing the ballad stanzas, makes 
its contribution to the unity of the 

. Warren’s essay presents a full 
analysis of a cluster of symbols involv- 
ing the moon, the albatross, the Polar 
Spirit, and the Hermit, which I suspect 
is critically too sophisticated for a 
high school class. But I see no reason 
why an alert class, after being re- 
minded that the Romantic imagination 
works best by moonlight, shouldn’t 
be able to discover for itself which 
events in the poem happen under the 
moon, which under the sun, and 
whether or not any particular pattern 
of moon-sun imagery seems to be used. 
A simpler analysis, and one easily fit- 
ted into the fusion of the natural and 
the supernatural, can be made of the 
sequence of the vivid images as the 
voyage progresses: the natural images 
of the harbour (kirk, hill, lighthouse) 
giving way to the supernatural images 
of the polar sea (the skeleton ship, for 
instance) and then returning (light- 
house, hill, kirk). Lowes has shown 
(Chapter XVII) that the diction is a 
fusion of words from travel books, 
ballads, Chaucer, Spenser, and Chat- 
terton; there are many special invita- 
tions to etymological exploration (who 
is not halted, for example, by the 
“silly” buckets of line 297?). The de- 
liberate archaisms were considerably 
pruned after the first edition of the 
Lyrical Ballads, but enough remain for 
an examination of their function in 
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We Are Trying Conferences 


Janet Emig 


How can the teaching of writing in the high school be made more effective? 
This article, as well as the following two, is addressed to this question. A system 
of individual conferences furnishes one answer for the teachers in the Wyoming, 
Ohio,: High School in which Miss Emig teaches. Wyoming is a suburb of Cin- 


cinnati. 


UR YEARS ago, while making in- 

quiry into the performance at col- 
lege of our high school graduates, the 
superintendent and board of education 
made a dismaying discovery: while 
most of the students were doing aver- 
age or above-average work in other 
courses, they were too frequently re- 
ceiving below-average or failing marks 
in English—particularly in that Grim 
Reaper course, freshman composition. 
It was unhappily clear that our De- 
partment of English, which had been 
regarded not only .as adequate but 
strong, was not doing an effective job 
of teaching composition. When the ad- 
ministration examined the teaching 
load of the English staff, it discovered 
the major reason for the failure. As in 
many public high schools, the teacher 
of tenth and eleventh grade English 
had in her five sections each day ate 
one hundred and fifty to two hundred 
students. Another teacher in our school 
of six hundred taught three of the four 
sections of twelfth grade English as 
well as all the Latin classes. How much 
writing could these two teachers of all 
high school English assign and, much 
more important, evaluate? The answer 
proved to be, despite the hardiness of 
the two teachers, very little. There 
just was not time in their schedules to 
read and to write comments on one 
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hundred to two hundred compositions 
each week, much less to discuss the 
marked papers with the students dur- 
ing the last few minutes of a class 
period, the only time then available 
for individual conferring. 

The superintendent found a succinct 
statement of the school’s problem and 
a concrete proposal for its solution in 
the well-known article by William J. 
Dusel in the I/linois English Bulletin of 
October, 1955—“Determining an Ef- 
ficient Teaching Load in English.” 
Following his major suggestion, the ad- 
ministration reorganized and expanded 
the Department of English so that no 
member was assigned a teaching load 
of more than four daily one-hour class- 
es of approximately twenty-five pupils 
each. Rather than using two other 
periods in the day, however, as “com- 
position-reading periods,” as Dr. Dusel 
suggested, the superintendent decided 
that a far more valuable expenditure 
of school time would be to use these 
for regularly scheduled ‘con- 

e 


rences with each student. 


Aims and Procedures 


Once the basic decision was made, 
many questions regarding philosophy 
and procedure immediately arose: 
What would be the general aims of the 
program? What would be the specific 
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goals for each of the three upper 
grades where the conference system 
would be tried? How often would the 
students write? Would they do their 
writing in class or at home? Would 
we grade their efforts? How often 
would we schedule conferences? 
Where would we meet? 

Without dissension the Department 
of English decided that its chief aim 
must be to develop in every student 
the skills that would assure his coping 
successfully with the varied writing 
situations he would meet in college and 
nonacademic activities; that while an 
elective “creative writing” course 
might concentrate upon developing 
the gifts only of the unusually able, a 
composition program required of all 
students must consequently help all 
students achieve a satisfactory prose 
style; that the three characteristics of 
a satisfactory style are clarity, liveli- 
ness, and appropriateness. 

Next we had to devise units at the 
three grade levels that would develo 
each of these aspects of style. AL 
though our entire composition cur- 
riculum is too extensive to present 
here, let us take as example our first 
semester sophomore unit on appropri- 
ateness of language. We start with the 
excellent discussion on levels of lan- 
guage presented in Chapter One of 
our text, Scott-Foresman’s A Guide to 
Modern English. We try to get our 
students away from the prescriptive 
notion of language—“This is good 
English; this is bad”-—-to a descriptive 
attitude—“This is appropriate for a 
conversation by the ae between 
classes; this is inappropriate for a paper 
in American history.” Following the 
lead of Robert L. Wright in our su 
plementary workbook, Writing With- 
out Rules, we ask the sophomores to 
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list at the top of each piece of writing: 
communicator, receptor, purpose, and 
situation—for example: “communica- 
tor, me; receptor, biology class; pur- 
pose, I am giving a five-minute report 
on jellyfish; situation, I am the first 
person to give a report this year.” We 
also set up specific ee situations 
in which three of these elements re- 
main constant while the fourth chang- 
es: perhaps the student writes three 
letters to three very different receptors 
setting forth the advantages of a col- 
lege education. We grade these letters 
for appropriateness, for the student’s 
skill in adapting his material to his re- 
ceptors. We want to be as different 
as possible from the editor who 
changed E. B. White’s rendering of 
the exclamation of a day laborer upon 
being shown the corpse of his drowned 
wife from “My God, it’s her!” to “My 
God, it is she!” . 

As to how often a student should 
write, again we follow the lead of Dr. 
Dusel and ask the sophomores to 
write approximately two hundred 
words a week; and the juniors and 
seniors, approximately three hundred 
and fifty. These requirements are not 
Procrustean but rather serve as a 
framework in which each teacher sets 
his individual requirements according 
to the unit he is presenting. 

We ask our students to write in 
class. Our reason for this decision is 
three-fold. First, we are assured that 
our students are producing their own 
work without major assistance from 
friends or family. But more significant, 
we are helping to establish regular 
writing habits and seeing that every 
student spends at least one hour a week 
on his theme assignments. We do not 
demand that all work be turned in at 
the end of the period; but instead, the 
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student may take home his rough draft, 
which we check; polish it; oe give us 
the final draft at an assigned time a day 
or two later. 

Grades are de-emphasized in our 
composition-conference program. Al- 
though administrative procedures re- 
quire we keep some records, we put no 
grades on the themes themselves. We 
do not intend to have the important 
part of our evaluation, our comments 
and questions, a in favor of a 
quite arbitrary figure at the top of the 
page. At the beginning of each year, 
we explain our attitude to our new 
students and tell them if curiosity over- 
comes them, we will show them their 
grades. We have been pleased how 
quickly even the most grade-conscious 
student adapts and becomes enthusi- 
astic about improvement through com- 
ments rather than through grades. 

The conference system as we prac- 
tice it does not allow much in-school 
time for grading. Nor have we found, 
as some readers may have concluded, 
that the conference system makes pos- 
sible many on-the-spot evaluations and 
precludes evening and weekend grad- 
ing of papers. I do not believe even 
the most experienced teacher can make 
a wholly thoughtful or relevant com- 
ment with the author of the piece 
sitting next to him and drumming 
fingers impatiently on a chair leg. I 
wish I could report, too, that we have 
developed some remarkable shortcuts 
to grading papers, but we have not. 
The use of the “buddy system”—part- 
ners exchanging papers and marking 


whatever errors they find—does cut- 


down on the number of technical mis- 
takes the drafts we see contain. Never- 
theless, we still spend at home from 
five to fifteen minutes on every stu- 
dent’s weekly writing assignment. 


Practical Difficulties 


Establishing a policy toward grad- 
ing was not the only mechanical 
difficulty we had in setting up our 

rogram: we had to establish a site 
the conferences and to determine 
how often we could meet with each 
student. To find in our typically over- 
crowded school a location that af- 
forded a minimal degree of privacy 
was quite a challenge. The first year 
our students stumbled down a dim 
flight of stairs next to the stage to find 
us in a former storage room still redo- 
lent of the mothballs used to pre- 
serve old band uniforms and hockey 
dickeys. The next year, however, we 
were given on the main corridor the 
former remedial reading room which 
had been partitioned into three small, 
but comfortable offices; and these, 
with their two chairs apiece, filing 
cabinets, and large tables, coos proved 
very satisfactory. 

The number of periods in the day, 
the heaviness of the students’ schedules, 
and the number of our non-classroom 
periods—all helped us to decide that 
we could see each student every other 
week for part of one period. At first 
we tried to schedule five students in a 
fifty-five-minute period, but we soon 
found we were not allowing ourselves 
time to shift in our chairs or to pull the 
next conferee’s papers from the file. 
Now we see four students per period, 
a more humane arrangement for all 
concerned. 


When the conference program was 
initiated, the students quite naturally 
did not always remember what part 
of what period of what day of what 
week they were expected to arrive. 
To jostle their memories, we 
copies of the conference schedule in 
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the English classrooms, the study hall, 
and the library. Also we have printed 
on bristol board the letters A and B to 
designate the two weeks of the alter- 
nating schedule. The chairman of the 
first-period Monday study hall is re- 
sponsible for posting the appropriate 
letter. It also took time to condition 
our students to the view that their 
conferences were an integral part of 
the English program and that their 


attendance was mandatory; but now 
all but an elusive few come promptly. 


Use of Conference Time 


How do we spend the time in con- 
ference with our students? Most of it 
we spend in a discussion of whatever 
papers the student has written since 
our last meeting. We try to begin with 
praise for whatever ways the student 
has succeeded in doing what he set out 
to do (because of having the student 
state his purpose at the top of each 
theme, we have some notion of what 
he is attempting). 

Then we turn to the ways in which 
he failed to achieve his goals. The mat- 
ter of revision has been the subject of 
some soul-searching. We do not auto- 
matically ask each student to revise 
every paper. Rather we check to see if 
one fault, such as writing run-on 
sentences, recurs in several papers. If 
so, we make certain the student lists 
his fault on a personal check list he 
keeps in his notebook. Then he must 
rewrite his theme with an eye to cor- 
recting only the run-on sentences. 
When he succeeds in writing two or 
three papers in which no run-on sen- 
tences occur, he checks off the item in 
his notebook and turns his attention 
to another weakness. We have found 
that it is important for a student to 
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concentrate upon correcting one 
weakness at a time, or else he grows 
discouraged at the complexity of the 
task he has been set. Also we have 
found it helpful to have on hand copies 
of old workbooks from which we can 
tear relevant exercises to assign for the 
next conference. 

Meeting one hundred students in 
every two-week period, we quite un- 
derstandably cannot always remember 
what we asked a particular student to 
prepare or to revise. We keep a small 
stack of scrap papers handy and after 
each conference make a note to our- 
selves. For example, “Barlow, Oct. 11, 
add examples to 2nd {| of Satire in Ar- 
rowsmith paper; do ex. on use of semi- 
colons in compound sentences.” Just 
before Barlow comes in the next time, 
we can pull the slip from his file folder 
and be properly knowledgeable about 
his assignment. 

The first conference of the year, 
particularly for sophomores, is the 
most important we hold because at that 
time we must set the tone for all the 
conferences to come. Sometime dur- 
ing the first two weeks of school (be- 
cause of frequent schedule changes, we 
do not start conferences until the third 
week), we ask each student to list on a 
sheet of notebook paper the following 
items: what he considers his strengths 
in English—e.g., sound knowledge 
of usage, ability to organize—and 
his weaknesses—e.g., poor spelling, an 
inadequate vocabulary. (Incidentally, 
it is heartening to discover how accu- 
rately most students’ self-appraisals 
match their teachers’ estimates and re- 
sults culled from standardized tests: 
by the age of fifteen, total academic 
self-deception seems on the wane.) We 
also ask him to list the number of years 
he has spent in our school system. For 
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a new student the most helpful way 
to spend the first conference is to dis- 
cover how his preparation differs from 
that of students prepared in our system 
and to answer questions about his new 
situation, particularly on what will be 
expected of him in English. 

With the other students we spend 
the time discussing the self-evaluations. 
After commenting on the strengths 
they have cited, we ask which of the 
listed weaknesses most seriously need 
attention. The three most students 
mention are spelling, vocabulary build- 
ing, and reading speed and compre- 
hension. 

For the student who wants to im- 
prove his spelling, we order the pock- 
etbook Six Minutes a Day to Perfect 
Spelling by Harry Shefter because we 
have found the techniques presented 
by Mr. Shefter acon helpful for 
chronically weak spellers. For the stu- 
dent interested in vocabulary building 
—indeed, for all students—we recom- 
mend keeping a vocabulary notebook 
which we try to check regularly. Also 
if the student is interested, we order 
for him such supplementary materials 
as How to Prepare for College Board 
Examinations and the Vis-Ed English 
Vocabulary Cards. We refer students 
eager to improve their reading to our 
remedial reading instructor who makes 
separate arrangements with them. 

As in the classroom situation, there 
are certain types of problem children 
in a composition-conference 
There is, for example, the self-ap- 
pointed genius who considers his con- 
ference an unnecessary way-station 
for a theme obviously destined for im- 
mediate publication by the Atlantic or 
the New Yorker. For contrast we have 
the dampened enthusiast who is dis- 
co if he sees any comment at 
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the top of his paper, even though at 
closer inspection it reads “a superb 
piece of writing.” Third is the member 
of the Saroyan School, or “I-write 
from-inspiration-and-r evision-is-not- 
for-the-likes-of-me.” A subtype is the 
“Fitzgerald couldn’t spell, so why 
should I?” There is the student ready 
to snatch the torch from James Jones 
and make every composition stretch 
from here to eternity. The counterpart 
to the flowery, who usually has less to 
say than he thinks, is our most serious 

roblem child, the laconic, who must 
- persuaded that he knows more than 
he says. Obviously, no two of these 
students require the same handling, 
and fortunately we have to adapt our- 
selves to no more than ten psyches a 
day. Otherwise, as Jacques Barzun sug- 
gests in Teacher in America from his 
experience with a similar program, we 
would probably develop a few tics or 
twitches. 


Advantages of the Plan 


What have proved to be the ad- 
vantages of the program? Although, 
because of widely varying standards 
of marking in the colleges, an accurate 
evaluation is difficult, some of our re- 
cent graduates have told us confer- 
ences have helped them meet the 
challenge of their freshman English 
courses, the prime reason for establish- 
ing the system. We notice in students 
who have attended conferences the 


full three years the development of 


commendable skills: papers have in- 
troductions and conclusions; the only 
sentence fragments that appear have 
been used consciously for some special 
effect; there is even discernible in some 
cases the development of a highly in- 
dividual style. More satisfying, there is 
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an absence of histrionics when a writ- 
ing assignment is announced, and most 
students set to work in a way that 
suggests only the most modest trust in 
the Goddess of Inspiration. 


Supplementary benefits of the pro- 
gram are great. Because we meet most 
students we teach face-to-face once 
every two weeks, real classroom “dis- 
cipline” problems seldom develop. 
With our system one can sight incipi- 
ent problems and apply preventive 
measures. But more important, because 
teacher and student know each other 
so much better, problems tend not to 
develop in the first place. It is also 
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easier for the class to move together 
because in the conference we can deal 
with individual misunderstandings that 
once slowed down an entire class. 
Finally, through this system we have 
convinced both students and their par- 
ents that we are at least as interested 
in teaching the individual as the group, 
a fact that sometimes comes as a sur- 
prise in the public school scheme of 
things. 

We have tried conferences for three 
years, and we are convinced they 
represent the most valuable innovation 
in the enrichment of the high school 
curriculum in English. 


“The Rime of the Ancient Mariner"; A Rereading— 
(Continued from page 222) 


supporting the illusion of a remote age. 
Coleridge’s treatment of the ballad 
uatrain offers another possibility for 
aretins the distortions of the strict 
abcb rime and 4343 iambic meter in 
thirty-six of the 143 stanzas may be 
seen as something more than mere re- 
belliousness against the limitations of a 
self-imposed form if a close examina- 
tion is made of what is happening in 
the poem when the distortions appear 
(there is an interesting analysis of the 
stanzaic form by Tristram P. Coffin 
in Modern Language Quarterly, De- 
cember 1951). 

There are flaws in the poem, of 


course, and I should think a class might 
pay Coleridge the compliment of read- 
ing it closely enough to see them. Cole- 
ridge himself remarked that the poem 
had too much moral (Table Talk for 
May 31, 1830). We have noticed one 
piece of carelessness in the gloss. And 
there are occasional images that are 
hard to fit into the poetic a (I have 
never understood exactly why the 
Mariner’s ship bounds “like a pawing 
horse let go” in line 389). But the 
flaws are ee in the richness of the 
poem, and we can be sure that classes 
will be discussing “The Ancient Mari- 
ner” for a long, long time. 
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~The Rutgers Plan for Cutting 


Class Size in Two 
Paul B. Diederich 


The editor is reasonably certain that there will be few neutral reactions to this 
article! Formulated in an institute for teachers at Rutgers University last summer, 
the administrative plan for teaching English outlined here is both imaginative 
and controversial. Several schools are planning to carry on foundation-financed 
experiments with the proposal. NCTE officials report that this plan, and others 
having to do with utilization of teacher time, will be discussed at a special pro- 
gram during the Golden Anniversary Convention in Chicago next November. 
Mr. Diederich is a research associate in the Educational Testing Service, Prince- 


ton, New Jersey. 


HE “NORMAL” load of a high school 

English teacher is now about 170 
students a day: five classes with more 
than thirty students in each class. That 
is not a statistic; it is an expectation. 
Administrators can now count on the 
fact that English teachers in the larger 
high schools will take that number of 
students per day without actually lying 
down on the floor and screaming. By 
1965 the load will almost certainly be 
200 students a day. By that year the 
high school population will be half 
again as large as it was in 1958. When 
you consider how long it took to build 
the classrooms and provide the teachers 
that we had in 1958, you can estimate 
the chances of getting half again as 
many by 1965. 

Unless something drastic is done 
about it, these students will write, on 
the average, not more than four papers 
a year. It takes thirty-three hours to 

ade and correct 200 papers at the 

est rate that good readers are able to 
maintain. If these teachers were foolish 
enough to assign a paper a week, they 
would have to read papers every school 
night from nine until midnight, plus 


nine hours on Saturday and nine 
hours on Sunday. Obviously teachers 
are not that foolish. Wherever the 
load has approached 200 students 
a day, the average number of papers 
written and corrected per year has ap- 
proached four. Moreover, class dis- 
cussion of books and student papers 
is almost impossible, since each student 
gets a chance to say something, on the 
average, about once every two da 
What he says is usually a brief reply 
to a teacher’s question. Arguments of 
students with one another are about 
as rare as they are in church. 


College Pressures 


At the same time, colleges are faced 
with the alternatives of either doubling 
both plant and staff by 1970 or reject- 
ing a far greater proportion of those 
seeking higher education than they do 
now. Since the former is impossible, 
the latter is inevitable. Unfortunately 
for English teachers, the easiest and 
most defensible way to get rid of any 
surplus that the colleges cannot ac- 
commodate is to reject or flunk out 
those who stand in the lower part of 
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the distribution in verbal skills. Good 
tests of the verbal skills associated with 
reading and writing usually yield 
higher correlations with grade-point 
averages in college than any other 
tests thus far devised. The more se- 
lective colleges can give such tests for 
admission and reject those whose 
verbal skills are below par. Other col- 
leges are following the lead of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois in abolishing their 
remedial English courses, putting ev- 
eryone into the regular course, and 
flunking out those who cannot meet 
its standards. By one device or the 
other, at least a quarter and possibly a 
third of those seeking higher educa- 
tion will be rejected or flunked out on 
the ground that they cannot read or 
write at the level required by college 
work. 


When parents are told that their 
children cannot have the opportunities 
that higher education affords because 
they are poor in English, they will 
descend on the School Board in large 
numbers and demand that something 
be done. The Board might well reply 
that the parents should have thought 
about this back in the forties when 
they were having children at such a 
reckless rate, but since Board members 
do not ordinarily take such a long 
view of causes and effects, they will 
probably storm into the high school 
and demand that the English teachers 
crack down. That stirs the adrenalin 
but solves no problems. “Cracking 
down” would accomplish nothing, but 
even if everyone’s skill in reading and 
writing were suddenly doubled, the 
cutting point would simply move up. 
The lowest quarter or third in verbal 
skills would still not get a college edu- 
cation because the colleges will not 
have room for them. 
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All that high school English teachers 
can do in such a situation is to increase 
the chances that the right quarter or 
third are rejected—those who cannot 
learn to read or write at the levels that 
will be demanded by colleges rather 
than those who could have learned but 
whose overcrowded and badly taught 
English classes did not give them a 
reasonable chance. 

At the same time, they must take 
steps to preserve their own sanity 
during the period of fantastic over- 
crowding that lies ahead. We do not 
care whether they crack down, but 
we do care whether they crack up. 
Teaching five classes a day with at 
least forty students in each class is a 
load that would be regarded as cruel 
and inhuman even by a Roman galley 
slave. Unless drastic action is taken, 
about all that anyone will be able to 
do in high school English during the 
next ten years will be to desper- 
ately to maintain order. Good teaching 
will be out of the question, except the 
little that can be done by the lecture 
method, either directly or on tele- 
vision. Unfortunately, no one has 
learned to read or write by attending 
lectures. 


The Rutgers Plan 


This was the problem that was faced 
and solved (in principle) by sixty- 
three English teachers from all parts 
of the country who received Ford 
Foundation fellowships to attend a six- 
week workshop on the present crisis 
in English during the 1959 summer ses- 
sion at Rutgers University. They 
evolved a plan whereby: 


. . no high school English teacher 
need ever meet more than twenty-five 
students at a time except by his own 
choice; 
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...every high school English teacher 
may have one day a week completely 
free of class duties to see students who 
are either so far ahead or so far behind 
that they require individual attention; 
... English c will ordinarily meet 
two days a week; one for class dis- 
cussion of books that have been read 
in common, the other for class dis- 
cussion of student papers; 

...two days a week will be devoted 
to “free reading,” probably in groups 
of over 200 students in tempo 
buildings designed for that purpose, di- 
rected by teams of specially qualified 
college-educated housewives (“free 
reading aides”) who will be on duty 
not more than three hours a day at 
two to three dollars an hour; 
...one day a week will be devoted to 
a test and follow-up of “self-correct- 
ing homework” (exercises that tell the 
student whether he was right or 
wrong after each nse). This will 
take care of drill on “fundamentals,” 
and will probably be conducted in 
groups of forty to fifty students by 
other specially qualified college-edu- 
cated housewives (“technicians”) who 
will also be on part-time oa at two 
to three dollars an hour. (This is the 
day on which the English teacher will 
be free to see students who need in- 
dividual attention); 

...@ paper will ordinarily be assigned 
every two wecks, but three out of 
every four assignments will be graded 
and corrected by a reader (a third 
specially qualified college-educated 
housewife who will read the papers 
at home and receive about twenty- 
five cents per paper.) The reader will 
read about twelve papers a year from 
each student while the teacher will 
read four and check enough of the 
others to keep in touch with the prog- 
ress of the class. 


The plan does not assume the ex- 
istence of any more English teachers 
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than are currently available. The cost 
will be well within the financial re- 
sources of the average community— 
certainly no higher than the cost o 
hiring enough additional teachers to 
maintain even the present shocki 

level of class size; and by 1965 addi- 


‘tional teachers will not be available. 


The “Lay Reader Study,” conducted 
by Educational Testing Service dur- 
ing the past three _ revealed a 
superabundance of the kinds of talent 
and background required mee 
housewives o 
average community. They are 
thetically eager to undertake this work 
at almost any price that the commu- 
nity can afford. The readers cost an 
average of about three dollars per 
student assisted year. The two 
other types of aides mentioned above 
may well cost less, since they will be 
dealing with more than one student 
at a time.* They will gladly spend 
two or three hours a day in school if 
there are plenty of alternates to replace 
them when their own children are sick 
or other home duties interfere. 

The plan can be adopted by uni- 
lateral action of any high school Eng- 
lish department without requiring any 
change in the schedule or pr of 
other departments. Some of them, 
however—particuarly social studies and 
two periods a week of “free reading” 
as a part of their own pr as con- 
gestion increases. If the “free readi 
rooms” are made large enough an 
given suitable books, cay can a used 
in common by all departments that 
want them. 


‘No new construction will be re- 


the 
the 


*The ratio is $5.40 for aides to $8 for 
expected $5. $8 
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quired for the initial tryout of the 
plan. One or more large classrooms 
near the school library may be desig- 
nated as “free reading rooms,” stocked 
with books, and used exclusively for 
that purpose. The average school li- 
brary is not large enough to handle 
a program in which every student is 
required to spend two periods a week 
in silent reading for his English class 
and possibly more for other classes. 
While we are about it, however, we 
may as well face the fact that at least the 
next five years will be an era of frantic 
construction of temporary buildings 
while every community in the land is 
struggling to provide additional space 
rapidly enough to give its children a 
place to sit down. The cheapest and, 
on the whole, the most satisfactory 
way to provide additional space in a 
hurry will be to build a long, low, 


temporary building designed for “free 


reading.” It will require no partitions 
but may be divided into bays by 
shelves of books from floor to ceiling. 
Interior posts will be no problem in 
such rooms. If a community can af- 
ford something more attractive, Buck- 
minster Fuller’s “geodesic domes” 
would be ideal for this purpose. 

If the School Board is imaginative 
enough to respect the positions in 
which adolescents normally read books 
of their own choice, it can save still 
more money and add a touch of glam- 
or by installing dozens of gaily colored 
canvas deck chairs. They are cheap, 
durable, and comfortable. If the com- 
munity associates comfort with sloth, 
one can explain that. it is easier to keep 
students silent and reading in such 
chairs than when they are seated el- 
bow to elbow on hard chairs around 
a table. 

If such a building is built, it may be 
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desirable at the same time to add a 
classroom or two for the tests and > 
follow-up of “self-correcting home- 
work” and a row of small offices or 
cubicles in which teachers can see stu- 
dents who need individual attention. 
Then the temporary structure will 
house all the work in English outside 
of regular classes. As time goes on and 
other classrooms are added, it can 
house all the work in English and a 
art of the work in social studies and 
oreign languages. That may be suf- 
ficient to tide over a community until 
it has time and funds to build a new 
high school. 


Initiating the Plan 


Each of the classes normally as- 
signed to each teacher would simply 
be split into two sections, A and B, on 
any basis that the teacher fancied. 
Section A would have its class discus- 
sion of books and papers Mondays and 
Wednesdays while Section B had “free 
reading.” Section B would have its 
class discussion Tuesdays and Thurs- 
days while Section A had “free read- 
ing.” On Friday both sections would 
report to the “Skinner Room” (named 
after the inventor of “teaching ma- 
chines”) for a test on the self-correct- 
ing homework assigned for the week 
and for class discussion of items that 
gave trouble. On this day the English 
teacher would be free to see students 
who needed individual attention. Each 
teacher would have a different “con- 
ference day” so that the “Skinner 
Room” could be kept busy throughout 
the week, and the schedule of his sec- 
tions would be changed accordingly. 
For example, if a teacher had his con- 
ference day on Wednesday, he could 
teach Section A Mondays and Thurs- 


tog 
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days, Section B Tuesdays and Fridays. 
If a student missed a test on account of 
a conference, he could make it up dur- 
ing any free — since the same test 
would be offered several times a day. 
Incidentally, this separation of drill 
on “fundamentals” from class discus- 
sion of books and papers would permit 
students to work on different levels in 
“fundamentals” and in literature. A 
student who was studying Gertrude 
Stein in his literature class might still 
be assigned to a section that was drill- 
ing on subject and verb that fifth da 
of the week. After a session wi 
Gertrude Stein, he might need it. 


Free Reading 


The suggested “free reading” pro- 
gram, which alone will permit un- 
teachable classes of forty to be broken 
up into two teachable sections of 
twenty students each, has had a more 
extensive and successful tryout than 
any other feature of the plan. To the 
best of our knowledge, it was first 
introduced as a hn oe part of the 
English pro (with credit) at the 
University High School in Oakland, 
California, during the Eight Year 
Study—about 1935. Its purpose at that 
time was not to relieve overcrowded 
classes, which has to be the ulterior 
motive today. Investigators had dis- 
covered that the reading of books 
reaches a peak in junior high school 
and declines thereafter with each in- 
crement in age and education until 
the average adult reads hardly any 
books. They also found that, even if 
one discounts what students say, they 
actually have very little time in senior 
high school to read books of their own 
choice. In addition to the growin 
social interests of adolescents, whieh 
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cannot and will not be denied, they 
were plagued then as now with ex- 
cessive homework. Radio offered easier 
entertainment than books, as television 
does today. 

Instead of deploring this situation 
and doing nothing about it, the Cali- 
fornia teachers made the reading of 
self-chosen books a regular, required 
part of English for two periods a week 
in some classes and three in others. No 
homework was permitted during these 
periods, and students who made any 
noise were sent to a detention room in 
disgrace. Since there was no alterna- 
tive, these students began to read. 
Then they grew interested and began 
checking out books to finish at home. 

Whenever they finished a book or 
decided to give it up, they wrote its 
author and title and their candid opin- 
ion of it on two index cards, each 
headed by their own name. One was 
filed after the card for that book in 
the card catalogue. The other was filed 
after their own name in a separate file 
fc. -ach grade. These cards were actu- 
ally used. If a student had spotted a 
book that looked inter but 
wished to see what others had said 
about it before committing himself, 
he looked up that book in the card 
catalogue and read the opinions ex- 

ressed by others whose tastes, he 
ew, were like his own. If, on the 
other hand, he could not find anything 
that looked interesting, he looked up 
his friends in the other file to see what 
books they had recommended with real 
enthusiasm. If their comments misled 
him into reading a book which he 
thought was terrible, they heard about 
it. 


Since these cards were intended and 
actually used for the guidance of other 
students rather than to impress the 
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teacher, students came to value com- 
ments that were honest, definite, force- 
ful, and sometimes witty. Then the 
free reading aide, looking through the 
cards in the student file, could estimate 
the level of maturity in reading that 
each student had reached and the bent 
of his interests. When he came to her 
for advice on what to read next, she 
could recommend something new that 
would be feasible for him to undertake. 
Book reports have never been so use- 
ful. 

An administrator or department 
head who contemplates the introduc- 
tion of “free reading” must be haunted 
by the thought that college — 
and flunk-outs on grounds of “poor 


English” are bound to increase sharply, 
no matter what schools do, and people 
will blame “free reading.” There are 
two chief means of rebuttal. The first 
is to keep careful records of the pro- 


portion of rejections and flunk-outs 
(at various IQ levels) of students in the 
Rutgers Plan vs. students in the reg- 
ular program. It is likely that students 
who have read a thousand books be- 
fore they enter college are almost cer- 
tain to succeed, no matter what else 
they have done—barring outright de- 
linquency. There should also be a 
positive correlation between number 
and maturity of books recorded in the 
student file and scores on the verbal 
rtion of College Board tests. While 
oth are related to a common cause, it 
is likely that the habit of reading will 
improve the scores. 

The second and more direct rebuttal 
is to show the complainants the new 
“free reading rooms.” They are always 
impressive. When the taxpayer sees 
about 200 young people reading with 
absorbed attention in a large and at- 
tractive room, so silent that one could 
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hear a pin drop at any time, he knows 
that learning 1s going on. When he 
learns that this costs him about fifteen 
per cent* as much as it costs per period 
to have the students taught in over- 
crowded English classes, he may be 
reconciled. When he further learns 
that something like fifteen per cent 
more of these students get into college 
and stay there than students of the 
same IQ in regular classes, he ought to 
be converted. The few who are not 
converted are the die-hards who are 
always with us. 


Self-Correcting Homework 


The next great technological revolu- 
tion in education is almost certain to 
be the adaptation of drill on “funda- 
mentals” in all subjects to the kinds of 
“programmed exercises with immedi- 
ate feedback” developed by Professor 
B. F. Skinner of Harvard. He uses an 
actual machine that presents questions, 
provides a space to write in answers, 
and then shows the student immediate- 
ly whether he was right or wrong; and, 
if wrong, what was right. This is ex- 
tremely effective. Students cannot help 
learning the stuff once and for all, and 
teachers do not have to correct the 
papers. The only hitch is that both the 
machines and the exercises are expen- 
sive; they cannot be taken home for 
use with homework; and they do not 
lend themselves to class discussion. The 
basic idea, however, can be adapted to 
forms of exercises that can be run off 
on any ditto or mineograph machine or 
printed in paperback booklets. These 
can be used as homework with only 
a blank sheet of paper or cardboard 
to cover up the correct answer until 
*2.5c per pupil per period in free reading vs. 


16.6c in class (personnel costs , with sev- 
eral simplifying assumptions) 
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the student has given his own. As the 
simplest possible example (not at all 
representative of more complex exer- 
cises), take the following items on 
the word “abstruse.” 


DIRECTIONS: Cover everything below 
the sentence on which you are working 
with a sheet of paper. Mark each sentence 
R if it is right Lm 7 W if it is wrong. The 
correct answer is on the line below. 


ABSTRUSE 

1. Nuclear physics is a very ab- 

struse subject. 

His sermons are the most ab- 

struse for his poor parishioners 

to follow. 

. He was the most abstruse spe- 
cimen of humanity I have ever 
seen. 

. Abstruse subjects are not ap- 
propriate for elementary 
schools. 

. I do not think he was wicked; 
he was only abstruse. 

. He had read only an abstruse, 
not the original article. 

. His explanation of space-cur- 
vature was too abstruse for 
me. 

8. He could explain an abstruse 
theory in very simple terms. 

. abstruse: 1 — mathematical 2 — 
degenerate 3—shortened ac- 
count 4—hard to understand 
5 — hard to believe 

Now write a sentence of your 

own using this word correctly. 


R 


You may wonder why the student 
does not cheat—that is, merely copy 
the correct answers without even 
bothering to read the sentences. Be- 
cause he will get no credit for his 
score on the exercise and will not even 
be asked to turn it in. Instead, after he 
has studied about twenty words in this 
fashion, he will report to the “Skinner 
Room” for a test in which each word 
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is used correctly or incorrectly in a 
single sentence that has not appeared 
in the exercise. He will mark these 
sentences R or W with no right an- 
swers anywhere in sight. Then stu- 
dents will trade papers and score them 
while the “technician” reads the cor- 
rect answers aloud. These scores will 
count in the record and affect the stu- 
dent’s grade. Whenever a student 
marks an answer “wrong,” he will hold 
up his hand. The “technician” will 
count and record the number of hands 
opposite each item in her copy of the 
test. When the scoring is finished, she 
will lead a discussion of items that 
more than 10% of the students missed 
—chiefly by calling on students to 
defend their answers and on other stu- 
dents to reply. After that, she will 
introduce the material that is to be 
studied as homework in this fashion 
during the following week. 

It should be obvious that this sort 
of test and follow-up of work on pro- 
grammed exercises can be Lnisdied by 
any college-educated housewife who 
has been tested for thorough knowl- 
edge of English “fundamentals” and 
interviewed to make sure that she is 
fanatical about them. It would be 
hard to devise an easier teaching as- 
signment for a beginner. If a school 
insists, this work may be handled by 
teachers, but that would keep them 
from having one day a week free of 
class duties to see students who require 
individual attention. When every 
teacher is responsible for the develop- 
ment in English of about 200 students, 
the true professionals will insist on 
that one day - week to catch those who 
have strayed from the flock—especiall 
those we have strayed ahead. 4 

It is sad but true, however, that 
many English teachers do not know 
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anything but the “fundamentals” and 
would not know what to do with the 
conference day if they had it. In such 
cases, it might be wise for the school 
to have them attend to the drill on 
“fundamentals” and to have some of 
the housewives (especially former 
teachers) see the students who need 
special help. In extreme cases, a teacher 
might be assigned full-time to drill on 
“fundamentals” and have no other 
teaching duties. It should be under- 
stood, however, that this work carries 
the status of “technician” rather than 
that of “teacher.” Unfortunately, that 
is the true status of far too many 
English teachers today. 


Class Discussion of Books and Papers 


Oddly enough, the one feature of 
the Rutgers Plan that is least certain 
to work well is the two days a week 
that are to be devoted to class discus- 
sion of books and student papers. Most 
high school English teachers handle 
these two basic professional tasks very 
badly, if they ever get around to them 
at all. The typical class period in 
English is devoted to some point of 
grammar that has been taught over 
and over again, and that could be 
handled far better in half the time by 
a nonprofessional with the aid of a 
self-correcting exercise programmed 
by experts. 

When teachers finally get around to 
books, most of them are fairly com- 
petent with the introduction and foot- 
notes—anything that critics, editors, 
and historians have said about the book 
—but they have few thought-provok- 
ing questions to ask about what the 
book itself says. What is going on in 
the first paragraph? Was that a good 
place to start? At what other points 
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might the author have started? Why 
do you think he chose this one? Does 
the first h su in any wa 
do you know at the end of the first 
penagraph that you need to know at 
any later point? Such questions as these 
are rarely asked. More often, teachers 
fish for their pet clichés. 

When it comes to the discussion of 
student papers, about all that the aver- 
age teacher can think of doing is to 
have some of the students read their 
papers aloud and to ask others to com- 
ment and criticize. That is a foolish 
and impossible demand. Few experi- 
enced teachers could pick out the good 
and bad tg in a paper after hearing 
it read aloud once. Students can only 
hazard a few generalities. What ought 
to be done is to ditto copies of three or 
four papers (without names) of differ- 
ent levels of merit on each assignment. 
Distribute them well in advance of the 
discussion and have students study 
them as homework, grade them, and 
insert accolades, corrections, and sug- 
— for improvement between 
ines and in the margins. Then, when 


they come to class, the students can 
take up each paper line by line or 
by paragraph and decide 


what, if an , needs to be done 
about it. 

The Rutgers Plan will enforce at- 
tention to these two primary tasks of 
the professional English teacher. It will 
leave him too little time to do anything 
else (except his conferences once a 
week with students who need special 
help), and it will brand much of what 
he has been doing as “technicians’ 
work.” It is hoped that the other fea- 
tures of the plan will not become the 
focus of attention. They are intended 
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The Composition-Reading Machine 


Sally van Schaick 


For several years schools have been experimenting with plans in which educated 
lay persons, usually housewives, assist teachers with the reading of student 
compositions. No objective evaluation of the results is possible yet, but this ar- 
ticle presents the personal evaluation of a “lay reader” who is also a part-time 
high school English teacher in Schenectady, New York. 


ILLIAM J. Dusel in his article, 

“How Should Student Writin 
Be Judged?” (The English J] ' 
May 1957), describes the plight of the 
teacher with a fistful of themes to cor- 
rect, and wishes forlornly that he 
“could report the invention of a new 
automatic, electronic com position- 
marking machine that criticized a 
sample of writing, offered helpful sug- 
gestions and encouragement, and in- 
scribed the proper letter grade.” In 
this article I shall report the invention 
of just such a machine. 

Like any pioneer invention this ma- 
chine is a pragmatically designed pro- 
totype model which has numerous 
“bugs” to be worked out. Neverthe- 
less, the machine has operated with 
gratifying success throughout one 
school year and is purring along well 
into the second, demonstrating the 
feasibility of the basic design. As a 
result of its operation the number of 
writing opportunities given a child at 
Oneida Junior High School in Sche- 
nectady, New York, has been multi- 
plied from ten to twenty times. 


The principal parts of the machine 
are the Oneida School principal, Mr. 
Harvey Handel; ten English teachers; 
and some two dozen volunteer readers. 
The readers, assigned one to each Eng- 
lish class in the school, read and cor- 


rect compositions at the rate of two 
upil every three weeks, using 
teachers, freed from the necessity of 
making minute, detailed corrections 
and exhaustive criticisms, review the 
papers to note areas for class discus- 
sion, and to determine which children 
need skilled individual assistance. 
In the beginning, there was the 
roblem: the children weren’t learning 
English composition satisfactorily in 
the opinions of both educators and 
parents. Even in the pre-Sputnik age 
the subject of Johnny’s reading and 
writing ability was being debated hot- 
ly, and as the “baby-boom” tide of 
youngsters rose through the grades 
toward junior high, many teachers and 
parents became Taye concerned 
with problems that already existed, and 
with ee they could see lurking 
just ahead 


_In early 1956 a group of Schenecta- 


dians, organized as the Citizens Com- 
mittee for Public Schools, had set up 
a committee to survey the Schenectady 
public school curriculum. Attention 
was paid especially to the junior high 
school curriculum which seemed to % 
a critical area. This committee’s report 
to the Schenectady School Board in 
June 1958 included the recommenda- 
tion that some way be found to in- 
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crease the opportunities for writin 
compositions in junior high ahaa 
The committee report also contained 
a general offer to help the schools in 
any way possible. 

A few months later, James Bryant 
Conant, speaking in Albany on current 
educational ns we had raised this 
same point, based on his findings. Chil- 
dren in American schools, Conant 
stated, were simply not getting enough 
writing experience. Research had in- 
dicated a relationship between the 
ability to get a high score on the Col- 
lege Board Examinations and the num- 
ber of compositions that the student 
examined had been required to do in 
secondary school. 

The junior high school authorities 
in Schenectady agreed with much that 
Conant said and with a majority of 
the recommendations in the Citizens 
Committee Curriculum Subcommittee 
report, but pointed out, that with the 
existing teacher load, the number of 
compositions assigned could not be 
increased. Then Mr. Handel proposed 
a solution: could not the schools accept 
the Citizens Committee offer of help; 
could not the schools use the rich 
backlog of talented parents to supply 
this felt need? 

Actually Mr. Handel’s proposition 
was not unprecedented. A pilot project 
financed by the Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education had been 
carried out in New Brunswick and 
Bound Brook, New Jersey, during 
1957-58 under the supervision of the 
Educational Testing Service. A series 
of tests there selected twenty readers 
from 200 applicants for positions as 
“teacher-aides whose sole job is to 
read and grade students’ themes” 


(“Wanted: Readers,” Scholastic 
Teacher edition, World Week, No- 
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vember 21, 1958). These readers were 
paid twenty-five cents per paper 
(about $1.25 per hour). A similar 
study was also carried out in Newton, 
Massachusetts, under supervision of the 
Harvard Graduate School of Educa- 
tion. 


The Plan in Operation 


These, of course, vary considerably 
from the Oneida Junior High School 
plan which is based on voluntary help 
mainly by interested parents. Mr. Han- 
del had decided that this was an area 
in which his parent group could help. 
As he stated in a letter to the Chair- 
man of the Curriculum Committee: 
“We are very fortunate in having a 
large number of college ashen - 
ing in the school area . . . Raising funds 
by bake sales or auctions; collecting 
papers or trash on Saturdays; helping 
the school by offering clerical assist- 
ance are all tabu at Oneida. But when- 
ever the task to be accomplished is an 
intellectual challenge, we have many 
volunteers.” 

Handel’s judgment was borne out in 
November 1958 when a group of par- 
ents met in Mrs. Caroline Tarbell’s 
ninth grade classroom. Invitations had 
been telephoned to parents who had 
expressed an interest in improving the 
school’s writing program, and an an- 
nouncement had been made at a Par- 
ent-Teachers Association meeting. 

The result of the meeting has been 
described by Miss Ann Hamlen, re- 
porter for the Schenectady Union- 
Star: “Some 14 adults with good edu- 
cational backgrounds in English 
agreed to work as volunteers correct- 
ing papers once a week. A series of 
meetings between teachers and volun- 
teers took place, and each lay reader 
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THE COMPOSITION-READING MACHINE 


was assigned a class, ranging in size 
from 26 to 35 children. Details were 
worked out largely by Mrs. Caroline 
G. Tarbell, English teacher, who pro- 
vided each worker with a list of sym- 
bols used to denote errors, and de- 
veloped a score card with areas marked 
in which pupils were most likely to 
make mistakes. 

“Pupils were assigned numbers 
which they substituted for their names 
in signing their themes, to assure an- 
onymity. Volunteers checked each 
paper carefully, marked errors and of- 
fered constructive criticism. Then 
with the ‘spadework’ done, teachers 
could read the themes quickly and 
grade them.” 


Problems Encountered 


It would be neither honest nor real- 


istic to pretend that no problems arose. 
In its initial stages the plan met con- 
siderable opposition from two sources. 
First criticism arose from staunch pro- 
ponents of smaller classes and lower 


teacher loads who were quick to point 
out that this plan would impede Sche- 
nectady in its approach to the ideal. 
This is undeniably true, and can best be 
answered forthrightly by the pragma- 
tist who says: “True, we would like 
smaller classes, too, but we feel that 
the children in the schools now need 
extensive writing experience. The av- 
erage Schenectady taxpayer is rebel- 
ling now at his property tax load and 
will not tolerate any increase to pay 
for smaller classes and lower teacher 
load. Means must be found to give our 
children the maximum of positive in- 
struction under existing social and 
economic circumstances.” Since both 
the pragmatists and the idealists were 
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people of good will, this difference 


led to no conflict. 

Neither was there bitterness in the 
second quarter from which questions 
arose, but rather an earnest searching 
by conscientious teachers into the pro- 
fessional implications of the plan. 
Would the program not drive teacher 
and pupil apart; how could the teacher 
avoid losing touch with his students if 
a third party took over this part of the 
load? The answer here is as pragmatic 
as before: a contact cannot be lost if 
it does not exist. Under the previous 
system it had seldom proved poss ble 
for a teacher to assign enough papers 
to establish a valid written contact be- 
tween teacher and pupil. Now, the 
teacher could read the material 
quickly, without meticulous regard for 
error, and actually establish a closer 
rapport with his students as the writing 
experience increased. To be as specific 
as possible, these contacts were 
achieved through 4,000 themes in 
1958-59; the goal is, in Mr. Handel’s 
own words, “ninety English composi- 
tions per student for three years of 
junior high school.” 

The ‘problem of weeding out un- 

valified volunteers has not come up. 

nly qualified people tend to volun- 
teer, and it is felt that as long as Mr. 
Handel and the participating teachers 
interview the prospective reader, they 
will be in an advantageous position to 
weed out tactfully any obviously un- 
suitable people, and to steer them to 
some form of aid to the school more 
suited to their energies and capabilities. 

The planning for the project antici- 
pated a need for consistency in cor- 
recting papers, and a symbol sheet was 
issued to each parent, designating 
marks used in the Schenectady system 
to denote particular errors. These 
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symbol sheets were explained and dis- 
cussed at a meeting of volunteer 
readers and participating teachers. 
Other aids to readers included person- 
al visits with their own particular 
teachers and an open invitation to as 
much communication as it might be 
. In addition, copies 
of Warriner’s Handbook #2 have been 
provided this year for each of the vol- 
unteers in response to their suggestion 
that they would gain confidence from 
having some such source to go by. 
Needless to say, there exists an under- 
standing with the readers that if the 
job becomes burdensome another 
reader will be assigned to the class. 

Only one of last year’s reader aids 
has been discarded—an overly detailed 
check sheet which placed too much 
emphasis on the absolute number of 
technical errors, and too little emphasis 
on overall effectiveness of the writing 
at hand. What happened in actual 
practice, it was discovered, was that 
the volunteers tended to disregard the 
check sheet except in the case of per- 
sistent technical errors and came to 
rely increasingly on the standard sym- 
bols for error, and on supplementary 
comments noted directly on the com- 
positions. 
Reactions to the Plan 

In June of 1959, after seven months’ 
experience with the project, Mr. Han- 
del, who is nothing if not thorough, 
nie an opinion questionnaire to 

e filled out by the participating 

teachers. Each question could be an- 
swered with a simple “Yes” or “No,” 
but room was provided after each ques- 
tion for comment if the teacher felt it 
was appropriate. There were fourteen 


questions in all, and all seven teachers 
whose thirteen classes were involved 
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responded. Each teacher expressed a 
willingness to participate again the 
following year: one commented, “I 
wouldn’t miss the experience for 
anything.” No adverse reactions to 
the project were reported by any 
teacher. The teachers did not seem 
to feel that any further screening of 

ents was mr: All teachers had 
ound time to read the returned papers 
quickly, and to grade them; one re- 
ported that he made an item analysis 
of all errors and built class lessons 
around the correcting of these errors; 
all reported that they felt the students 
had been given an opportunity to prac- 
tice and improve competency in writ- 
ing. They felt that they as teachers had 
been freed to some degree for other, 
more creative work. 

From the volunteers’ viewpoint the 
experience apparently was satisfactory, 


since eight of last year’s original four- 


teen are taking part again this year. In 
addition, new recruits have provided 
volunteer readers for every one of the 
school’s twenty-four English classes 
this year, and there were enough re- 
cruits left over to “read” for three 
social studies classes and establish a re- 
spectable waiting list. New readers in- 
clude several fathers as well as a 
number of people who have no im- 
mediate ties with the school. 

Those parents who had been wor- 
ried over the previous meagre writing 
opportunity are pleased. The invisible 
reader is assuming some of the propor- 
tions of a twentieth century Santa 
Claus. My own son and daughter seem 
to be taking great pains to make sure 
that the reader pets their best work. 
Formerly they had been content to 
hand in a first draft; now they are re- 
writing before they hand in material. 
In my capacity as an English teacher, 
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I couldn’t be more pleased since I am 
privately convinced that if ever the 
youngsters would learn to edit their 
own first drafts the teacher’s work 
would be cut in half. 

It is too early for any objective 
evaluation of this program. It is still too 
early even to judge performance of last 
year’s ninth fs 4 who participated 
in the program, as tenth graders this 
year. Over a number of years, after the 
“bugs” have been worked out, pre- 
sumably one may be able to distingui 
at the high school level whether there 
has been any substantial improvement. 
It will be several years before College 
Board scores can be expected to reflect 
any indication of improvement. Ac- 
tually it will take an intensive study 
some years from now, if any objective 
results worthy of the name are to be 
turned up. 

There is no lack of subjective eval- 
uation, whatever that may be worth. 
The teachers are interested, enthusias- 
tic, and cooperative. The parents enjoy 
the to use their Engli 
skills. The students seem to enjoy the 
novelty, if nothing else, of writing for 
an invisible audience. Mrs. Tarbell re- 
ports that she finds greater rapport 
with her students, as together they dis- 
cuss the corrections made by the 
shadowy third party, the reader. 

ence 0 improvements 
students. Tech- 
nical errors seemed to drop rapidly— 
actually more rapidly than technical 
errors drop in the papers of my own 
eleventh grade classes. This suggests 
to me some sort of putting the best 
foot forward for the reader, who re- 
mains a stranger. 

The reader in turn seems to put his 
best foot forward too. Only once last 
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year, for example, was I behind in my 
commitments, and that was when a flu 
had hit our household. This 
seemed to hold true for the other vol- 
unteers. The highlight of my experi- 
ence last year was the day when I was 
invited to go up to school and meet 
“my” students. It was a festive oc- 
casion; coke and cookies were served, 
and I went around the class, finding 
out what everyone’s name was and 


identifying people by the papers they 


had written. correcting twenty 
or so sets of papers for a group, I had 
begun to naire upils as individuals, 


even though I had only numbers to go 
by. After a few minutes we were 
friends, and had a splendid oppor- 
tunity to discuss writing and take up 
questions that the boys and girls had 
wanted to ask. I learned for myself 
what I had suspected, that written 
comment meant a great deal to the 
students, and had been worth the extra 
time it may have taken. 

To sum up: I do not feel that our 
program is a cure for all of the 
troubles in the teaching of writing. I 
am sure that many communities would 
find this plan inoperable for a variety 
of reasons. But I do feel that any sec- 
ondary school which finds itself with 
a heavy teacher load, and which has a 
parent group that is well educated and 
interested, would find that such a pro- 
gram would prove itself in a hundred 
ways. Morale runs high in a school 
where parents and teachers are work- 
ing together in a common cause; 
morale is running high at Oneida, 
where we feel—teachers and parents 
alike—that our boys and girls are being 
given every opportunity possible to 
become adequately prepared for the 
busy years ahead. 
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Team Teaching Has Advantages 


Vernon H. Smith 


Team teaching of large classes is an innovation which has gained much mo- 
mentum. The schools of Jefferson County, Colorado, have experimented with 
the plan under a grant from the Fund for the Advancement of Education. In 
this article Mr. Smith lists the advantages of team teaching of English as he and 


his colleagues see them. 


T 0 aDvocaTE larger classes in English 

before a group of teachers who 
probably feel that classes are too 2 
already must seem like idiocy. The 
English teacher with the eternal stack 
of themes to be graded reminds me of 
the Red Queen in Through the Look- 
ing Glass when she said to Alice, “It 
takes all the ing you can do to 
keep in the same seen If you want to 
get somewhere else, you must run at 
least twice as fast.” Through teacher 
teamwork with large classes in Jeffer- 
son County, Colorado, we hope the 
teacher can get “somewhere else” 
without running twice as fast. 


Larger classes are not a means of 
getting by with fewer teachers. The 
pupil-teacher ratio is the same as in the 
traditional class. Larger classes are a 
means of better utilizing the school 
staff and thereby improving instruc- 
tion. We have found that some phases 
of instruction can be handled just as 
effectively with large groups as with 
small groups. In fact, we think some as- 
pects of instruction are more effective 
in large groups. For example, the 
teacher who is an expert in a specific 
area can, with the aid of the overhead 
projector, give a lecture or demonstra- 
tion to a large group as easily as to a 
small group. Both teachers and stu- 
dents benefit by this technique. 


In our large English classes teaching 
teams of four are assigned to groups of 
approximately one hundred students. 

he team consists of three certified 
teachers and a clerk or “para-profes- 
sional.” (The para-professional is a 
person with a bachelor’s degree but 
not a teaching certificate.) One teach- 
er, usually the most experienced, heads 
the team, but any member of the team 
may assume leadership in certain areas 
or instructional units. 

Because of the nature of the lan- 
age arts curriculum in today’s high 
school, I feel the team approach is of 
great value to English teachers. The 
ever increasing scope of the language 
arts makes it difficult if not impossible 
for one teacher to be an expert, or even 
well prepared, in all the areas he is ex- 
pected to cover. Three- and four-year 
graduation requirements make impos- 
sible the select groups which are found 
in advanced courses in other fields. 
Teamwork gre possible solutions 
to many of the problems we encounter. 
I have worked with the team approach 
in large English classes since 1957, and 
these are some of its benefits. 


Teachers can specialize. We hear much 
about provisions for individual differ- 
ences in students but little about pro- 
visions for individual differences in 
teachers. Because of the broad cover- 
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age of the English course, teachers 
rarely teach all areas of the language 
arts with equal relish. Frequently a 
teacher emphasizes one area to the ex- 
clusion of others because of personal 
comfort in certain areas. Team teach- 
ing enables teachers to specialize in 
areas of strength or preference. If a 
teacher is strong in literature, he may 
plan the literature units, give large- 
group lectures, conduct the review, 
and prepare the examination. Other 
members of the team may only meet 
with small discussion groups and cor- 
rect papers during these literature 
units, but they will assume more re- 
sponsibility in other areas. One teacher 
may prefer more time for research; 
another may prefer more work with 
students, less with paper. Team teach- 
ing provides such opportunities. 
Teams are organized for maximum 
effectiveness. One team consists of an 
experienced English teacher with grad- 
uate work in dramatics and literature, 
a less experienced teacher of English 
and foreign languages, a beginning 
teacher of journalism, and a para-pro- 
fessional with a degree in dened 
_and with secretarial experience. The 
combined strength that this team 
brings to the classroom is certainly 
more effective than the individual 
ability of any one member. 
Teachers have more time. Lectures, 
films, tape recordings, reviews, and ex- 
aminations can be presented to large 
groups by one teacher. Sometimes x 2 
clerk stays in the classroom to assist 
with attendance and discipline. This 
frees two teachers for other functions. 
Most of this time is devoted to plan- 
ning and preparing future units, but 
these teachers may also be doing re- 
search, meeting with individual stu- 
dents, correcting papers, or preparing 
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visual aids. Is there a teacher who 
wouldn’t welcome more time for these 
pursuits? 

Another time-saving and specializ- 
ing technique is the use of concurrent 
units. Some aspects of instruction are 
still covered in traditional classes, but 
the large-class: framework enables 
teachers to prepare one unit for use 
with several groups. For example, for 
a unit on mass media one teacher 
might prepare a week’s unit on news- 
papers, another would prepare a week’s 
unit on TV and radio, and a third a 
unit on motion pictures. Then groups 
of students can revolve through these 
units, each teacher presenting the same 
unit to three groups instead of the tra- 
ditional situation in which the teacher 
teaches all three units to the same 
group. By this method one week’s 
planning covers three weeks’ teaching, 
and there is an opportunity to polish 
and improve presentations, something 
we rarely do when we teach a lesson 
once and put it aside until next year. 
Grouping of students is flexible. We 
all know that the perfectly homoge- 
neous group does not exist. No matter 
how finely we draw the dividing lines, 
wide differences in abilities in language 
arts still are found. The poor reader is 
not necessarily a poor listener. The 
poor speller is not always a poor 
writer. When we start with a large 
class and a team of teachers, we can 
group for a short time those students 
who have a particular need. In the tra- 
ditional class the teacher recognizes 
the students whose reading levels are 
so low they are unable to read the reg- 
ular text, but it is difficult to provide 
them with the special instruction and 
materials which they need. In the 
large class we may have enough of 
these students to assign them to one 
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teacher for remedial instruction while 
the rest of the class ahead with a 
regular literature unit. In one of our 
high schools the para-professional 
team member organized small groups 
of tenth and eleventh grade students 
for remedial reading instruction. Al- 
most without exception these students 
showed a marked improvement in 
reading during the year. 

Each year in English we tackle the 
same old ar and usage concepts. 
This endless repetition isn’t necessary 
for all students, but we give them an- 
other dose anyway. When we have a 
large class, we can pre-test to find 
those who have already mastered an 
area of usage, those who need further 
instruction in this area, and those who 
need some background instruction be- 
fore work in this area. Then we can 
assign students to appropriate grou 
for this work. 

Small groups and individuals can be 
pulled from the large class for special 
projects. For some units groups can 
be based on interests rather than needs. 
In most units there is some large-group 
work and some small-group work. 
Teachers learn from each other. One 
of the most stimulating aspects of 
teamwork is the interchange between 
teachers as they work together. There 
is something about seeing another 
teacher in action that opens our eyes 
to ways to improve our own teaching. 
This is perhaps more valuable to the 
beginning teacher, but the experienced 
teacher learns too. The teacher who 
hasn’t been out of his own classroom 
for a few years has led a sheltered life. 
Teachers have fewer clerical duties. 
The nonteacher member of the team 
takes over many of the routine details 
which distract from teaching. Keeping 
attendance records, typing, preparing 
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teaching aids, duplicating materials, 
scoring objective tests, 
grades, and collecting money are 
details which must be done but which 
do not require a professionally-trained 
teacher. 

Students benefit from large classes. 
Obviously, the real test of instruction 
is its effect on students. In the first 
two years of the Jefferson County 
study of large classes, experimental 
and control groups involving several 
thousand scollenen were set up. Results 
indicated that students learned just as 
much in classes as in traditional 
classes. As better techniques for use 
with large groups are developed, more 
learning may take place in large classes. 

Student reaction to the large classes 
has been favorable. On various anony- 
mous questionnaires and appraisals 
students have indicated a definite pref- 
erence for the larger class. 

In English classes students have been 
enthusiastic about flexible grouping 
procedures. Remedial groups have 
been popular, and students have 
grouped themselves for grammar units 
almost as well as when they were 
grouped on the basis of test results. 

This year in one high school, large 
English classes are 
mores, juniors, and seniors in the same 
class. The flexible grouping procedures 
we have dstalopet in our large classes 
in previous years not only make this 
ype of instruction possible, but we 

eel it will become even more effective 
than the traditional. 

Reaction to the idea of classes 
may well be skeptical. Ours was when 
we started this study with the coopera- 
tion of the Ford Foundation and the 
National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals in 1957. We worked 
with classes of ten, twenty, thirty-five, 
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Announcing 
The Prentice-Hall LIFE IN LITERATURE Series 


They Found Adventure 


FOR GRADE NINE 
BY CARVER, SLIKER, BALL, AND GROSE 


A dynamic book . . . filled with the exploits 
of men and women who venture into unex- 
plored areas of thought and action . . . pre- 
sented with skill and direction for your English 
classes. 


Setting the stage for the study and understand- 
ing of the adventure theme, the introductory 
unit asks students: “What Is Adventure?” The 
answers come from seven living adventurers, 
as each tells his personal story of exciting ac- 
: tion—in photographic essay form especially 
created for this book and for ninth graders 
everywhere. 


Here your students meet the Astronauts, who 
tell of their reactions to adventure into outer 
space . . . a sea explorer who went to Easter 
Island with Thor Heyerdahl . . . also, an Olym- 
pic winner, an adventurer in science, a woman 
engineer who designs bridges . . . and others. 


Each adventurer tells his story personally, 
colorfully, well; as a result of reading and 
thinking about such representative types of 
adventure, the student may consider closely 
what adventure really is. Thus he develops a 
deepened, empirical definition of the term “ad- 
venture” for purposes of comparison and con- 
trast with other prose and poetic accounts in 
the text. 


How effectively Captain Eddie Rickenbacker’s 
account of The Raft sheds contemporary light 
on the same problem dealt with by The Rime 
of the Ancient Mariner—that of man against 
the sea! These and other well-drawn compari- 
sons among the many interesting selections 
help students discover that good literature is 
based upon and reflects life itself. 
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The Prentice-Hall LIFE IN LITERATURE Series 


“Come, my friends,/’Tis not too late to seek a newer world.” —Ulysses, Tennyson 


Youth and the Future 


FOR GRADE TEN / BY CARVER, SLIKER, AND HERBERT 


Designed to stimulate the student’s aware- 
ness of his role now and in the days ahead, 
YOUTH AND THE FUTURE encourages 
and guides his thinking about the important 
issues he wiil face as a maturing individual. 


The six units in this book are built around 
the various aspects of growing up—-self- 
discovery, family relationships, the impact 
of new experiences and new responsibilities, 
predictions about the world of tomorrow, 
and planning and working for the future. 
Each selection included here—from Ulysses 
to The Secret Life of Walter Mitty—is ap- 
propriate in some way to the student’s ex- 
perience in finding his direction in life. 


The introductory section, “What Do Stu- 
dents Write About?” contains prize-winning 
prose and poetry written by students from 
all over the United States. As he reads these 
honest expressions of teen-age feelings, the 
student will discover echoes of his own atti- 
tudes and thoughts. Then when similar sub- 
jects are treated in the text by such famous 
writers as Browning, Hardy, Benét, Wylie, 
Millay, and Whitman, he can compare and 
evaluate them effectively. 


Because YOUTH AND THE FUTURE em- 
phasizes thoughts and attitudes that are 
pertinent to him as a teen-ager, the student 
develops an appreciation of literature that 
is both personal and lasting. 
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AMERICA TODAY helps the student 
develop his own answer to the question: 
“What is the American spirit?” 


As he reads selections about the people 
who make up America, he gains a close 
understanding of their activities, their in- 
terests, their attitudes. And by reading 
about individual cases, he is led to see 
the whole: he begins to understand Amer- 
ica’s national character and spirit. 


Each example of poetry, prose, drama, 
and biography, presented by distinguished 
American writers past and present, was 
chosen because it reflects in a unique way 
an important aspect of American life. 


Here the student will find Ralph Waldo 
Emerson and David E. Lilienthal, John 
Gunther and Stephen Crane, James Thur- 
ber and Margaret Mead, William Allen 
White and Abraham Lincoln. This book 
is by and about such Americans—people 
with many different backgrounds but with 
one common heritage. 


The thematic organization of AMERICA 
TODAY is a bold step in an American 
literature anthology. By this means, a 
concentrated emphasis is placed upon the 
meaning of the selection and upon what 
it has to say to the student in his present 
life situation. The text presents eight 
units, each of which studies a different 
facet of our national character: Amer- 
ica’s strength, ideals, neighborliness, faith, 
beauty, laughter, enthusiasm, and prom- 
ise. To each of these themes, outstanding 
writers contribute their art and insights 
to broaden the student’s awareness and 
appreciation. 


AMERICA TODAY is a rich store of 
provocative reading . . . a collection to 


illustrate and illuminate the American 
spirit. 


The Prentice-Hall LIFE IN LITERATURE Series 
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Today 


FOR GRADE ELEVEN 


BY CARVER, SLIKER, AND BALL 
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The Prentice-Hall LIFE IN LITERATURE Series 


Literature of the Worl 
Around Us 


FOR GRADE TWELVE / BY CARVER AND SLIKER 


In LITERATURE OF THE WORLD 
AROUND US, the high school senior will 
find stimulation and excitement to match 
that of his own broadening horizons. 


As he reads he has an opportunity to share 
the experiences and views of fine writers 
and thinkers from many parts of the globe. 
Alice Duer Miller and Dorothy Parker, 
Confucius and George Santayana, Rabin- 
dranath Tagore and Mazo de la Roche... 
these and other varied and gifted authors 
present their own penetrating interpretations 
of the people who inhabit this world. Such 
interpretations, illuminated by the skill of 
the literary artist, are the special premise of 
good literature. 

Divided into six sections, the anthology pre- 
sents selections depicting past and present 
life in the United States, Canada and Mex- 
ico, Latin America, Europe, Africa, and 
Asia. Readings in each of these sections 
were chosen for their literary merit and for 
their appeal to the twelfth grader’s interests 
and concerns. 

By challenging the imagination of the stu- 
dent, LITERATURE OF THE WORLD 
AROUND US helps make good reading a 
pleasure and a habit. 


A note to teachers: As you've seen, the LIFE IN LITERATURE Series offers 
you a four-book senior high literature program which has freshness and vitality. 
Perhaps you've also realized that behind the entire program lies a serious con- 
sideration of the values of good literature and of how they may be made available 
to students. In addition, we'd like to tell you that through careful experimentation 
in the classroom, these books have already proven highly teachable. In both 
concept and content, then, these stimulating anthologies offer new approaches 
and valuable aid to the teaching of literature at the high school level. 


Educational Book Division, PRENTICE-HALL, Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 
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sixty, and seventy to determine the 
effect of class size on learning. The 
large classes showed the most promise; 
therefore we shifted to classes of one 
hundred in 1958 and have continued 
these with some modifications this 
year. In one high school, teachers 
worked out a plan to put the whole 
school on a flexible schedule to enable 
more team teaching. 


Our schools, like most others, do not 
have facilities for large classes, but we 
have had satisfactory results by using 
auditoriums, cafeterias, and other areas 
not actually designed for instructional 
purposes. At present, school and com- 
munity se, og at work in Jefferson 
County on plans for a new junior high 
school which will have the physical 
facilities most desirable for team teach- 


ing. 


VIRGINIA TEACHERS RECOMMEND IMPROVEMENTS 


The following are excerpts from a report made by the Virginia Association 
of Teachers of English to the State Commission on Public Education. The full 
report is carried in The Virginia English Bulletin, December 1959. 


“(1) A coordinated program of language arts activities from the primary 
Brades through senior high school with as much articulation as possible i 
igh school and college. . . . All school divisions should have courses of study . . . 


“(3) An increase in time devoted to developing speaking ability. Our study 


revealed that many teachers were leaving speech training entirely to speech 
teachers and were not giving students the practice in speaking which they should 
have.... 

“(4) An increase in the time devoted to developing writing ability. This is 
a bigger order, for every time we ask teachers of 125 to 160 students to assi 
another theme we are asking for many additional hours of out-of-school work. . . . 
Hence, our next proposal: 

“(5) A limitation of the over-all assigned teaching load of the high school 
English teacher to not more than four classes in English and to not more than 
25 students in each class. . . . This recommendation is not asking for a reduction 
in the teacher-pupil ratio and in the class load primarily to give the English 
teachers less work—their position would still remain an exacting one; but putting 
the proposal into operation would be a step toward giving the English teachers 
time to do the efficient job expected of them and toward equalizing the present 
teaching loads on high school faculties. 

“(6) A reduction in the time spent on formal grammar drill to permit more 
time for the practical work of writing and speaking and of developing ability 
in reading, vocabulary, and spelling.” 
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Humanities through Television 


Miriam Goldstein 


Journal readers may remember that the September 1959 issue carried a review 
in “The Public Arts” of An Introduction to the Humanities, twelve half-hour 


filmed lessons prepared by the Council for a Television Course in the Hu- 
manities under a grant from the Fund for the Advancement of Education. In 
this article Mrs. Goldstein, whose classes at Newton High School, Newtonville, 
Massachusetts, used the films, reports on the experience. Her report is relevant 
not only to a specific experiment but also to television instruction in English 


generally. 


OR A LONG TIME, television has en- 
riched the study of English at my 
school. I recall our gathering in the 
public library to see ba coronation of 


Elizabeth II. I remember our class TV 
party in a student’s home one Sunday 
afternoon when Hallmark presented 
Richard II. Another Sunday, when 
Henry V was to be telecast in color, a 


local electronics manufacturer loaned 
us a set for our school auditorium. But 
we never needed a set in our classroom 
because the best in commercial tele- 
vision is available only nights or 
weekends, and our local educational 
channel offers nothing in high school 
English at any time. 

Furthermore, the enrichment pro- 
vided by television at its best was only 
sporadic; for adapting night telecasts 
to the day’s recitation presents prob- 
lems of preparation, content, and 
scheduling. Because I cannot preview, 
I am totally dependent on the study 
guides occasionally provided by a pro- 
ducer or sponsor. Usually I must de- 
vote hours after the night telecast to 
planning classroom follow-up. Nor can 
I expect from the entertainment pro- 
vided by commercial television the 
continuity, repetition, and progression 


that insure learning. If viewing alone 
developed standards of taste and excel- 
lence, we teachers would be dodos. It 
is the rare program that by itself makes 
intellectual demands of more than the 
fourteen-year-old intelligence. And 
when that rare program comes, it 
usually conflicts with previous com- 
mitments or family preferences for 
another channel’s offerings. Even the 
opportunity to extend the viewing ex- 
perience through reading the play is 
rare, for textbooks cannot be obtained 
on short notice. The demands made on 
our school library the morning after a 
good telecast are heartening but symp- 
tomatic of interests generated and op- 
portunities lost. 

These problems seemed to be elimi- 
nated when my school was invited to 
try out a pilot course consisting of 
twelve televised half-hour lessons in 
the humanities. This series, produced 
by the Council for a Television Course 
in the Humanities for Secondary 
Schools, Inc., under a grant from the 
Ford Foundation’s Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education, seemed at- 
tractive because for the first time 
content, preparation, and scheduling 
were to be adapted to the needs of the 
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eleventh grade English classroom. The 
course suggested distinct advantages in 
my preparation (teacher workshops 
were to be held, teaching manuals 
would be provided) and in scheduling 
and continuity (three integrated units, 
one week each, on the theater in 
the humanities). It also sounded like a 
challenge to traditional content (Ham- 
let and Oedipus the King for juniors of 
all curricula). Paperbound texts to ac- 
company the lessons seemed to assure 
the reading, writing, and discussion our 
subject demands. More important, 
these lessons promised to be carefully 
planned teaching units—not solely lec- 
ture, not solely play, but a combina- 
tion of telling and showing. Finally, 
the pilot course offered evaluation of 
learning that commercial television, 
with sales as its criterion of success, 
cannot aspire to. So in the spring of 
1959 sets were installed at our school 
and two of my classes were scheduled 
to learn through television. 

One of these classes was a superior 
college-preparatory group; the other, 
a terminal group. The course was to 
be offered to both as follows: 


To what extent did these televised 
lessons fulfill my expectations? Did 
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television make sense in the English 
classroom? And were the humanities 
suitable fare for amy seventeen-year- 
old? 


In terms of preparation, yes indeed. 
My orientation was a far cry from the 
last-minute preparation traditional TV 
demands. As soon as we teachers in the 
Greater Boston area expressed a will- 
ingness to use the pilot course, our ed- 
ucation began. We had three separate 
workshops. The first, held for a week 
at Brandeis University, acquainted us 
with plans for the pilot run and for a 
projected year’s course, with the tele- 
vision teachers, and with general back- 
ground in the adaption of television to 
the classroom. We saw kinescopes of 
lessons in progress, deliberated with 
fellow teachers, shared with the Coun- 
cil our hopes and fears. Clifton Fadi- 
man, author and lecturer; Maynard 
Mack, assistant professor of English 
at Yale University; and Bernard Knox, 
associate professor of classics at Yale 
University, explained and demon- 
strated their work in progress. Later, 
when the pilot run was about to begin, 
we had another workshop consisting of 
two telecast sessions featuring Profes- 
sor Harold Martin, Director of Gen- 


First WEEK 
Teacher: Clifton Fadiman 


Seconp WEEK 
Maynard Mack 


Bernard M. W. Knox 


The Humanities 
What They Are and 
What They Do. 


The Theater 
One of the Humanities 


Wednesday Our Town and Our 
Universe 


Monday 


Tuesday 


Thursday Our Town and Ourselves “The Readiness Is All” 
Testing 


Friday Testing 


The Age of Elizabeth The Age of Sophocles 


What Happens in Hamlet The Character of Oedipus 


The Poisoned Kingdom Man and God 


The Recovery of Oedipus 
Testing 
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eral Education at Harvard University, 
who suggested best uses for the films 
as a teaching adjunct. We gathered for 
a final preview, group discussions, and 
examination of the teacher’s manuals 
designed especially for this course. I 
was ready to make the most of the les- 
sons in my classroom. 


The Teacher's Role 


My role as a teacher was to some de- 
limited but to a ter degree 
Knowing that of 
my daily lesson, the stimulus and back- 
ground, had been provided, I could 
concentrate on my real function: as- 
similation, clarification, and sharing of 
- ideas. Each day an outstanding scholar 
and communicator spoke face-to-face 
to each of my students. His ideas were 
amplified and pe apo by visuals I 
could never assemble and by the kind 


of acting (Stratford Shakespearean 


Festival Company of Canada) to 
which no high school, so far as I know, 
has access. My classes had seen other 
excellent televised performances of 
Hamlet and Oedipus, for example. Yet 
the clarity, simplicity, and honesty of 
the dramatic excerpts in this pilot 
course made entertainment education. 
Mr. Knox’s translation of Oedipus the 
King, designed to accompany these 
lessons, communicates directly. Ham- 
let interposes no camera tricks or man- 
nerisms between actor and viewer. 
With such stimuli provided, I had only 
to decide how best to channel the 
reaction. Here I could turn to the 
manuals for background material, dis- 
cussion and composition suggestions, 
vocabulary study, possibilities for 
further reading and study. 

This refinement of my job left me 
time each night for prompt correction 
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of themes. For the first time, I began to 
see synchronization between my work 
and the pupils’. Papers promptly re- 
turned became live dialogues between 
us. Because of the spacing of the les- 
sons during the pilot run, traditional 
textual study had to give way to quick 
reading; but this loss was mitigated by 
the gain in integration of pupil-teacher 
activity. Teaching time was telescoped, 
too. Irony, for example, is the rightful 
concern of the class that is looking for 
more than literal meaning. In Oedipus 
the King the camera, the producer, and 
the director exploit the irony that is the 
very fabric of Sophoclean tragedy. So, 
when we turned off the set, Steve, a 
member of the terminal English class, 
read from his notes: “Things aren’t go- 
ing right for Oedipus. Jocasta’s trying 
to cheer him up, but watch his face as 
she tells him her story. . . . And it’s 
even worse when the messenger from 
Corinth brings him the ‘good’ news.” 
Our discussion of irony was under 
way. 


Students’ Reaction 


As a teacher, I was satisfied. The 
students, too, reacted favorably. Both 
groups had been looking forward to 
the experiment. They were neither 
elated nor disappointed; they simply 
regarded the lessons as an opportunity 
to learn, and they knew they were 
learning through a faster, more con- 
centrated medium. Perhaps the novelty 
contributed to this easy transition from 
TV as entertainment to TV as educa- 
tion. Steve’s notes, like those of his 
classmates, had to be kept simple and 
purposeful. The most important thing 
was to jot down reactions and ques- 
tions as soon as they occurred. A sam- 
ple TV talk had shown them how the 
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camera, through cut, dissolve, and 
fade-out, provided clues for thought 
division and even punctuation. Such 
note-taking, with its emphasis on 
watching rather than writing, gave 
many a student a taste of the college 
lecture. Some now know the kind of 
instruction they prefer and the kind 
of college they should seek. 

Day viewing also provided a stimu- 
lus that made follow-up . During 
one of the Hamlet ix dey tn al 
Ed couldn’t help blurting ouz, “That 
Claudius is a rat!” A few minutes later, 
when the televised part of our lesson 
was over, and Ed had apologized for 
his outburst, we picked up not only 
the mousetrap in Shakespeare’s text but 
other images that revealed Hamlet’s 
(and Ed’s) feelings toward Claudius. 
The half hour of classwork following 
immediately upon the telecast made 
the most of a thing. How much 
of such stimulus is lost when students 
must view at night and discuss the next 
day or the next week! 


In spite of time limitations, student 
and text did come together in both 
groups. Steve’s class ‘consists chiefl 
of handicapped readers. They are will- 
ing but not able. They read with confi- 
dence only the juveniles, the comics, 
and the pulps. But when Hamlet con- 
fided his fears to them, when Oedipus 
shared with them his deepest anguish, 
they were meeting live people, not 
words in a book. For these pupils read- 
ing became happily inverted. Instead 
of their groping through specific read- 
ing problems to visualize a human be- 
ing, they could work backward with 
some degree of confidence. The book 
was simply another way of getting to 
know Hamlet and Emily Webb and 
Oedipus better than they already knew 
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them. Somehow the acting encouraged 
these pupils to plunge into the text. 


The filmed lessons had bridged the ga 
between what these boys and gir 
know as life and what they regard as 
a negation of life: the printed page. 
Obviously, the college-preparatory 
class had only an introduction to the 
plays; but the introduction was pro- 
vocative and involved them immedi- 
ately in controversy among themselves 
and in questioning of the filmed 
teacher’s interpretation. They seemed 
to see for the first time what a classic 
means, why it is turned again 
—in the experience of a e 
individoal. When aske 
they would like to study Hamlet in 
the senior year, some said they wanted 
to learn more about the poetry of the 
play; others wanted to do critical re- 
search on Hamlet. All of them felt the 
need to know the text more 
thoroughly. A few were not convinced 
by Mr. Mack’s last lesson, “The Readi- 
ness Is All.” So they retraced Hamlet’s 
attitude toward death. They re-ex- 
amined the “to be or not to be” solil- 
oquy, enacted a scene between Horatio 
and Hamlet which does support the 
filmed lesson although it could not be 
included. Some students questioned 
Mr. Knox’s analysis of the recovery 
of Oedipus. They reenacted the last 
episode, then turned to Oedipus at 
Colonus for the kind of recovery that 
may have been germinating in Soph- 
ocles’ consciousness for thirty years. 
Another student wanted to correlate 
Greek and Hebraic prophecy in the 
fifth century B.C. The philosopher- 
poet of the class turned to MacLeish’s 
J.B. and Frost’s Masque of Reason for 
her final project. 
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Effect on Writing 


Student writing, too, showed the 
effect of these lessons. Although writ- 
ing for the terminal class is more effort 
than achievement, their papers were 
honest and enthusiastic. After the Our 
Town lessons, for example, the devices 
of photographer and lecturer were 
adapted to a composition question in- 
volving perspective. These pupils’ in- 
tellectual and spiritual habitat is sadly 
localized; they think only in terms of 
the here and now. Although they 
could accept a George and an Emily 
sipping phosphates in Morgan’s drug- 
store, the Emily in the cemetery was 
too visionary for them. “Maybe that’s 
how people felt in them days!” snick- 
ered Carol. (Better than her old “them 
books.”) So I asked them to think of 
Emily in their time. Suppose Emily 
had been born in 1933 and died in 
1959. Do you think she would still say, 
“Oh, earth, you’re too wonderful for 
anybody to realize you”? When they 
checked “history” through their par- 
ents’ reminiscences, they discovered 
that Emily would have been a baby 
during the depression and would have 
been twelve years old when the atom 
bomb was dropped on Hiroshima! 
They debated their Emily’s philosophy 
fiercely. A few wrote afterward. The 
less courageous ones expressed their 
interest in other ways. One boy, after 
Mr. Knox’s first lesson, brought to 
class his own creation, a map contain- 
ing ancient and modern place names 
in the Greek world. It took some time 
for us to recognize Hungry, Yougo- 
slavia, Masidonia, and Kiteyeron, but 
the map made sense and graced our 
bulletin board. 


The college-preparatory group did 
the best writing of the year when they 
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grappled with a composition question 
suggested by Professor Martin: “What 
is a hero—and why should anyone want 
to be one?” Instead of precocious prat- 
ting about Aristotle, these students of- 
fered signs of awareness of literature 
as well as life. The tragic vision may 
not be within the grasp of the seven- 
teen-year-old, bright though he be; but 
when challenged, he can use his own 
experience as a yardstick for Hamlet 
and Oedipus. We chose as a unit theme 
“The unexamined life is not worth liv- 
ing,” and discovered in our writing the 
opportunity to synthesize the three 
separate entities of their existence: 
home, school, and religious instruction. 
Many of these boys and girls were 
confirmed last year; their writing 
showed that Mr. Fadiman’s tentative 
promise was beginning to make sense: 
there was a universality of fundamen- 
tal questions, and there was beginning 
to emerge a pattern in their lives. And 
there was substance to their writing! 


Teacher Evaluation 


To a great extent, the success of 
these lessons can be attributed to the 
subject matter and to the interpreta- 
tion. I had been skeptical about intro- 
ducing these difficult classics, ordi- 
narily reserved for college years, to the 
eleventh grade, particularly skeptical 
about the terminal group’s ability to 
do more than watch and listen. Yet I 
soon discovered that these very diffi- 
cult classics, rewarding as they may be 
to the more mature student, speak di- 
rectly to the adolescent. Often life 
poses fundamental questions to us long 
before we have begun to ask them our- 
selves. Problems of having to grow up 
overnight in a fatherless home, of 
searching for some relief in the sordid 
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routine of an over-crowded tenement, 
of beholding and resisting alcoholism, 
of steering a sane course between con- 
flicting faiths—these problems are no 
respecters of mental age or intelligence 

uotients. “Why was I born?” “Why 
i I have to suffer so?” “Is there any 
justice anywhere?” “Must men fight?” 
may not be well expressed, but they 
are often thought by seventeen-year- 
olds. Although Emily and Hamlet and 
Oedipus do not answer these problems 
for the youngster, they do convey the 
plight of the human condition, the 
price and the privilege of heroism. 
Many a student conference revealed 
to me that these lessons in the humani- 
ties fill a real need, the need to struggle 
with the hero through desperate situa- 
tions and to feel intense relief in the 
awareness that suffering need not be 
in vain. 

To deny the shortcomings of the 
course would be dishonest. Most of 
them are the result of scheduling dur- 
ing the pilot run. There was no time 
for the remedial work that the terminal 
group needs. The word-study exer- 
cises that grew out of the manual I had 
to abandon. The punctuation practice 
I had devised, an adaptation from 
Archy on Shakespeare, I had to rele- 
gate to my file for future use. The su- 
perior students did not have time for 
close textual study of the plays. Their 
senior English teachers will have much 
to teach them about Hamlet, for they 
have only been introduced to the play. 
Nor did the daily half hour following 
the telecast give us adequate time for 
discussion. But these are matters of 
time. If I had to choose between the 
haste and omission and not having the 
films at all, I would certainly take the 
pilot run in spite of its scheduling. 
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Furthermore, it seems a shame to re- 
duce gorgeous film that can be pro- 
jected in color on a huge screen to a 
twenty-one-inch box of black and 
white, maddeningly distorted when- 
ever the janitor’s bell rings or a plane 
zooms to Logan Airport. Of course I 
should like to project these films at my 
own convenience and retain complete 
control of scheduling. But if I had to 
choose between the TV film, inferior 
though it be, and returning to the tra- 
ditional English classroom, I would 
certainly choose the TV film. And 
having seen the superior results of ed- 
ucational TV during the school day, 
I shall not relinquish my class set for 
commercial TV at night. These lessons 
remain the best teaching aid I have 
used. 

A long backward glance takes me 
beyond our TV-less days to the time 
when the classroom teacher was a piti- 
able combination of factotum and God 
—when she chopped the firewood, 
taught all subjects to all grades in a 
single room, when she cooked the mid- 
day meal, when her role condemned 
her to spinsterhood while it exalted her 
to sainthood, and tried to atone for 
both sins with tenure. No longer need 
the teacher be janitor, dietician, and 
school nurse. We have achieved one 
kind of progress. Perhaps another is 
here now on the opposite end of the 
teaching scale. Dare we make the 
barest rudiments, the two R’s, the be- 
all and end-all of English in this mid- 
twentieth century? This time more 
than wood-chopping and martyrdom 
are involved. The English teacher can 
be a transmitter of Western ideas, of 
a heritage which is as old as Sophocles 
and as new as Chayefsky. 
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Ruth E. Reeves 
Supervisor of Secondary English 
Houston, Texas, Public Schools 


Children in England, said Dora V. 
Smith one morning shortly after she had 
returned from her trip around the world, 
keep composition books in which they 
write a paragraph every day. What 
about? Why, a book they have read, a 
lecture they have heard. At the end of 


the yp the children are proud of these 


books containing their best writing. 

The Houston committee working on 
the new curriculum ide for Sh 
seventh en (7B) RWS (Reading- 
Writing-Spelling) found the picture 
intriguing. 

The committee—four teachers and the 
English supervisor—had decided that the 
new RWS should deal with (1) certain 
reading skills—should be, in a way, a 
continuation of elementary reading—and 
(2) with spelling. For the (3) W part 
of RWS, the picture of the busily writ- 
ing English children presented itself. 
However, we should be satisfied with 
writing three times a week. 


The finished Curriculum Guide re- 
corded our high hopes: 


If the writing in the journals is done reg- 
ularly and if the students are taught to take 
pride in es them in neat and attractive 
order, much satisfaction will result: (1) 
systematic scheduling of carefully moti- 


vated writing will improve the quality; (2) 
watching for interesting items to write 
about will add zest to the day and will per- 
haps give students an appreciation of the 
interest value of their own experience; and 
(3) the completed journals may be a source 
of pride for many years. 


We apportioned the week’s time 
neatly—an enough feat in a curric- 
ulum bulletin. The first fifteen or twenty 
minutes of the period on three days of 
the week, according to the bulletin, 
should be devoted to the writing of 
journals. 

Since English teachers who are just 
beginning to teach are often assigned to 
RWS, our bulletin left nothing to 
chance: 


Finding Time to Write a Journal in Class 
.. + (1) The entries should be kept very 
brief—one or two sentences for the slow stu- 
dent, a paragraph for the mature. Insist on 
quality rather than quantity. (Perhaps the 
student who wants to write several pages 
might keep a separate journal at home.) 

(2) Ten minutes, or at the most fifteen, 
may be allowed at the beginning of the 
period three times a week for this writing. .. 

(3)... Students should first write their 
entries on scratch paper, proofread them, 
and correct them before entering them in 
the journal. A rather thorough discussion of 
the journals should take place every two 
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weeks. A written reminder on the chalk- 
board should be sufficient for daily motiva- 
tion, if the motivation has been carefully 
done at the outset. 


Thinking of Subjects to Write About 
The material in the journals should be .. . 
personal. One of the following questions 
may be answered each day, the student 
choosing the one that best fits his experience 
for the day. 


1. What interesting thing did I see yes- 

terday or today? 
Something sad—an old man shuffling 
along the sidewalk or sitting star- 


space? 

Something funny—a kitten playing, a 
baby trying to do something 
grown up? 

Something chet made me thoughtful 
—a quiet moment in the school- 
room when I could hear slight 
sounds like the moving of poe 
across paper, or see my friends’ 
faces intent on their work? 

. What interesting thing did I hear to- 

day, or yesterday? 

A remark that I agreed with, disagreed 
with, thought was funny? 

A speech, a sermon, a panel discussion 
on television? 

A lecture from one of my parents or 
teachers? 

A funny saying by another student or 
by a brother or sister? 

Some music or a song? 

A sound that made me shudder? 


. What interesting thing did I read? 
A fact in a science book or magazine? 
A book? 
A story? 

. A textbook? 

4. What troubles did I have? 

. What fun did I have? 

. What interesting thing did I think 
about? 
A new method of doing something? 
Why someone did something? 
A career I might enjoy? 

. What interesting thing did I learn? 
In another class? 
At home? 
In conversation? 
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The teacher will perhaps write these 
suggestions on the chalkboard when in- 
troducing the journals at the beginning 
of the semester and ask students to copy 
them on the first page of their spiral 
notebooks, or she may have them mimeo- 
graphed. 

Now, it is not to be assumed that 
every seventh grade class in Houston 
was converted forthwith into a group of 
memory either scintillating or solemn. 

owever, many of the journal entries 
had real interest and charm. 


1. What did I think about? 

Yesterday I started thinking about 
time. What is it? To a scientist sixty min- 
utes equals an hour, sixty seconds equals a 
minute. But to us what is time? Nothing 
certain. Time can be long or short, depend- 
ing on the circumstances. When did time 
begin? When will it end? Never. It was 
always there and it always will be. Time is 


like space, never ending, never beginning. 

Although it may seem that there is lots 
of time, it skips past rapidly sometimes. We 
can’t relive our lives, which is the same as 
going back in time. When we waste time 
we have nothing to show for it, not even 
the wasted time. When we waste paper, we 
have paper left; not so with time. 


2. What troubles did 1 have? 


This morning when I walked into the 
kitchen I was panic-stricken. Clinging close 
to the ceiling was a mass of black smoke. 
My eyes quickly traveled from the ceiling 
to the open door of the stove. Surging out 
of the stove was a steady stream pe pena 
I tried to turn the stove off but I couldn’t. 
I could see the fire in the lower of the 
stove. Faster than a streak of lightning I 
opened the bottom door and found a pan 
of burning grease. It wasn’t as serious as I 
thought, but is was very frightening. 

3. What did I bear? 

Yesterday evening in my room I just sat 
and listened for awhile. I could hear many 
sounds—a typewriter tapping hurriedly; my 
sister trying in vain to e some money 
out of her bank; the rattle of a magazine 

; someone’s footsteps in the hall; the 
television; a car coming down the street— 
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just happy, everyday sounds that I like to 
hear. 


Naturally, in the classes of different 
teachers journals serve different pur- 
es. The far-distant picture of the 
English children writing their neat par- 
agraphs in tidy composition books is one 
thing; the close-up picture of individuals 
in the seventh grade classes is something 
else. To one teacher, it is important that 
her students write clear, effective sen- 
tences. She takes the spiral notebooks 
home once a week and checks them her- 
self. The students correct them. She is 
enthusiastic about the journals as a tech- 
nique for teaching writing. Another 
teacher talks with her classes about find- 
ing interesting things to write about 
from their daily lives. She does not check 
each entry, but often reads aloud choice 
bits to the class. She is being args 
amazed at the things her seventh grade 
pupils think of. 

One teacher often uses the journal 
assignment as a motivation for a selec- 
tion to be read. Does the story deal with 
fear? Then the class members are asked, 
before they read the story, to describe 
a time when they were afraid. Or per- 
haps there are certain words in the se- 
lection that suggest discussion; students 
may write, for example, on the differ- 
ence between happiness and joy. An- 
other teacher finds that her teen-agers 
sometimes write about their problems in 
such a way that she is able to help guid- 
ance counselors understand situations. 


Frequent Evaluation Necessary 


The curriculum guide for RWS sug- 
gested frequent evaluation: 


The teacher who has several RWS classes 
may find it impossible to check these jour- 
nals daily; however, it is vital to their suc- 
cess that the teacher read them. One of the 
following plans may prove practical: 

1. Four or five capable students may be 
designated as editors. Each editor may work 
with a certain group, checking errors to be 
carefully corrected on the opposite page 
or on the same page below the paragraph. 
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Editors may check once a week and the 
teacher every two weeks. 

2. The class members may read one an- - 
other’s journals in groups one day a week, 
four or five to a group. Members of the 
group should read to evaluate interest value, 
pointing out and reading aloud bits that are 
particularly effective. They should also 
mark errors for correction, checking with 
the teacher in doubtful cases. Again, the 
teacher should read the journals to comment 
and to check corrections at regular inter- 
vals. She will always show marked interest 
in good items and in felicity or expression. 

One teacher, following 2 above, al- 
lowed each row to choose the best 
journal; these were read aloud to the 
class and the class selected the journal 
of the week. No journalist could be 
chosen on two consecutive weeks. 

Another teacher, following the same 
plan, took a tentative step further. She 
asked each row to find the journal whose 
author the class “could help the most.” 
These authors then placed their entries 
on the chalkboard and the class set about 
clearing up difficulties. 


Curriculum Bulletin Number Two 


A Curriculum Committee, which was 
at this time carefully scrutinizing the 
program of the Houston public thooks. 
decreed that RWS was to continue 
through the high-seventh grade (7A). 
Another curriculum guide was in order. 
During the summer Jozie Mock, who 
had served on the committee that wrote 
the first guide, worked on the second. 
It was unthinkable that the journals 
should be discontinued. Yet we could 
picture students coming into the new 
dignity of high-seventh grade and being 
confronted with the same old task of 
keeping journals. We supposed they 
would say, “Oh, not that again! This is 
where I came in.” To us it seemed clear 
that we should disguise our formula for 
keeping students at their weekly writing 
stints. Therefore, Mrs. Mock suggested 
in the curriculum bulletin for the high- 
seventh grade that spiral notebooks be 
called The Passing Parade and that they 
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be divided into three sections: People, 
Places, and Things (or events). Definite 
assignments were suggested, with instruc- 
tions about the section in which each 
was to be written. 

The first unit, for example, is called 
“Acquiring and Sharing Information 
through 
signment is typical: 

A successful writer can influence his 
reader to sympathize with his characters. 
He is able to see through the eyes of his 
characters and to lead his readers to see with 
him. 

In the section of The Passing Parade 
labeled “Events,” have the students write a 
description of an Armed Forces Day parade 
as seen by oné of the following: 


(1) a boy whose ambition is to attend 
West Point; (2) an orphan of a Korean 
Soldier; (3) a disabled World War I vet- 
eran; (4) a “Gold Star” mother; (5) the 
father of a Congressional Medal of Honor 
winner; (6) the newspaper —a who 
has a deadline to meet; (7) the annoyed 
motorist who finds his route blocked; (8) 
the office worker who is hurling confetti 
from a window; (9) the busy policeman 
attempting to patrol the streets; (10) the 
street cleaner; (11) the storekeeper whose 
business is experiencing a temporary reces- 
sion because of the parade; (12) the boy 
who tried to enlist but was rejected; (13) 
the vendor peddling mementos of the oc- 
casion. 

Through such specific assignments 
care was taken to camouflage the jour- 
nals for the second semester of RWS. 
Yet the bulletins were a week late in 
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arriving at some of the schools. Students 
did not wait for the new bulletins, nor 
did the teachers. When the curriculum 
guides appeared, the journals were al- 
ready a going concern, and in many 
cases The Passing Parade idea had to be 
superimposed—or postponed until the 
second semester. 

High-seventh grade students do like 
The Passing Parade, especially in those 
classes where colorful folders help to 

lamorize what goes inside. Mrs. Swin- 
ney, of Cullen Junior High School, for 
example, sometimes has her desk stacked 
with an unusually attractive assortment 
of folders—bright yellow ones, on whose 
covers are pasted pictures promising 
richness of experience within: People 
(a girl dressed in the height of fashion, 
a Japanese woman with a parasol, a base- 
ball player); Places (a bus we the Eiffel 
Tower); and Things (a book, a battle- 
ship). 

me eighth-grade teachers here and 

there have said that, after a year of RWS 
journals, they have noticed an improve- 
ment in the writing ability of the classes 
coming to them. A few have said there 
was a marked improvement—even a won- 
derful improvement. Others, it is true, 
look doubtful. We are waiting for the 
September when those first seventh- 
grade journalists enter the senior high 
school. Surely tenth-grade teachers will 
notice the difference! Meanwhile, Hous- 
ton seventh-graders are living according 
to Socrates: “The unexamined life is not 
worth living.” 


Television Script Book Reports 
Donald Noble 


Alvin High School 
Alvin, Texas 


In searching for a new approach to 
book —— in my tenth-grade English 
classes, | have found that one successful 


technique is to have students write a 
television script based on a single scene 
from a novel. I emphasize the assignment 
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as a major writing project, mot as a book 
report, and let students have at least 
three class periods for their planning and 
writing. Some of the work must be done 
outside of class. 

I begin the project by giving each 
student a set of mimeographed instruc- 
tions in which I have carefully outlined 
the project from beginning to end. Then, 
I discuss the instructions step-by-step 
and answer questions. One point that 
must be emphasized and reiterated is that 
the script is to consist of a single scene 
from the book and should not be an 
attempt to condense the entire book into 
a television play. 

The instructions (and the project) 
are divided into six parts. On the first 
page the student puts merely the title 


of the scene (which is usually the title 
of the book), the author, and his own 
name. 

The title of the second page, which 
I have students bY in capital letters on 


the top line, is ST SHEET. The in- 
structions read: “On this page list the 
characters involved in the scene you are 
writing. Put the names in capital letters 
at the left-hand margin, then give a brief 
description of each person under his 
name, indenting about an inch.” As an 
example, this is the cast sheet of a stu- 
dent who wrote a scene from Edith 
Wharton’s Ethan Frome. 


ETHAN FROME 
28, medium height, ruggedly hand- 
some, somewhat quiet and sensitive, 
New England mannerisms. 


MATTIE SILVER 
About 21, a cousin of Ethan’s wife, 
pretty and gay but often afraid and 
insecure. 


The third page is SETS. Here, stu- 
dents write a description of the room 
and props involved in their scene and 
draw a simple diagram of the set. 

A small, ly furnished bedroom. 

At the left is a narrow bed with a 
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small table beside it; at the back is a 
chest of drawers. To the right there is 
a rocking chair and a door. The room 
has only one small window. A trunk 
sits in the middle of the room near the 
foot of the bed. 


The fourth page, TIME AND 
PLACE, designates the time and the 
Sage of action of the scene. In this case, 


or example, 


The action takes place in midafter- 
noon on a cold win day in 1910. 
The scene is Mattie Silver’s room at 
Ethan Frome’s New England farm- 
house. 


Since the students are not writing an 
entire play, for the fifth section, SYN. 
OPSIS, I have each pupil write a sum- 
mary of his book, using only the 
characters, action, and setting that would 
be necessary for a three-act play. 1 point 
out how it would normally be impossible 
to take the average-length novel and 
transpose it into a television play, with all 
the scenes and action intact, because of 
the limitations of time and sets. The stu- 
dents, then, must sift for themselves the 
important elements from the book. 

ich characters are ni to the 
action and plot of the story? What 
scenes carry forward the plot or develop 
the characters? Where should the play 
begin and end? Which sub-plots, if any, 
should be retained? How can the various 
scenes be correlated to achieve effective 
transition and continuity? 

Such a process of analysis and evalua- 
tion has a real value, I think, in helping 
students to understand better some of 
the intricacies and interrelations of plot, 
characters, and setting, not only in a 
novel but in a play as well. As a final 
touch the synopsis is divided into three 
acts, and students enclose in brackets 
that part which describes the scene they 
are writing. 

Then comes the writing of the actual 
script, according to the following in- 
structions: “Write all stage movements 
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and directions in capital letters, using 
capitals and lower-case letters for dia- 
logue only. Keep the left margin even 
and leave about a three-inch margin at 
the right. The name of the character 
— should be centered in the mid- 
e of the page.” 

As an example of the finished script, 
here is of the scene from Ethan 
Frome. FGsuall , the scenes range from 
five to ten handwritten pages.) 


FADE IN: MATTIE IS SEATED ON 
HER TRUNK IN THE MIDDLE OF 
THE ROOM. HER FACE IS HIDDEN 
IN HER HANDS, AND SHE IS 
SOBBING BITTERLY. NEAR HER, 
DRAPED ACROSS THE FOOT OF 
THE BED, IS A COAT. SUDDENLY, 
THERE IS A KNOCK AT THE 
DOOR. MATTIE RAISES HER 
HEAD QUICKLY AND STARES AT 
THE DOOR, BUT DOES NOT 
SPEAK. 


ETHAN (IN A LOW VOICE) 


Matt? 

THERE IS A PAUSE AS MATTIE 
CONTINUES TO STARE AT THE 
DOOR, HER FACE SHOWING RE- 
LIEF AS SHE HEARS ETHAN’S 
VOICE. SLOWLY, ETHAN OPENS 
THE DOOR. HE HESITATES A 
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MOMENT AS HE COMES IN, THEN 
QUICKLY CROSSES TO MATTIE. 
Matt—don’t. Matt, _ musn’t cry! 
MATTIE (HER VOICE BRO 

AS SHE LOOKS UP AT HIM) 
Ethan . . . I thought I wasn’t ever going 
to see you — 

ETHAN (SURPRISE IN HIS VOICE 
AS HE TAKES HER, SOMEWHAT 
SHYLY, INTO HIS ARMS) 

Not see me again! What do you mean? 


MATTIE 
Zeena—she said we wasn’t to wait dinner 
for you, and I thought .. . 


ETHAN (URGENTLY) 


You thought I'd let ber keep me away! 
Oh, Matt, you can’t go. Not like this . . . 
One thing I have discovered in using 
this project is that the writing of the 
pve script makes many students more 
conscious of dialogue than they have 
ever been before. Amateurs that they are, 
they can be pretty quick to spot lines 
that “just don’t sound right.” Too, in 
working on their own scripts, and in 
reading those of their classmates, they 
get a rather good idea, I think, of what 
continuity and transition mean. This, 
plus the other experience they gain in 
planning, analyzing, and writing, makes 
the project a really creative activity. 


Teaching Literature of the Orient 


Elwood C. Karwand 


Hibbing High School 
Hibbing, Minnesota 


N IMPORTANT function of the high 

school English teacher is to — 
his students to various ideas and beliefs 
as expressed in the best literature avail- 
able. We fit a varied sampling of world 
literature into the sophomore year, usu- 
ally concentrate the junior year on 
American literature, and then expend 


the senior year on English literature. Our 
students graduate knowing a little about 
the German, French, Russian, and Span- 
ish works but absolutely — of the 
culture and contributions of the fabulous 
people of Asia. 

Since we were never given any Orien- 
tal material throughout high school or 
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college work, with the possible exception 
of a few quotations from Confucius, I 
= wrongly adopted the stand that 
t 
th 


ped i had little to offer us. It took 
e influence of a war to enable me to see 
and be curious about these citizens from 
another side of the world. Once I dis- 
covered their literature and stimulati 
eee: I revised my opinion an 
ecame vitally interested in how I could 
introduce these ideas to my high school 
students. 
Several years ago The English Journal 
ublished two articles dealing with the 
ck of Oriental literature in our class- 
room anthologies and the apparent tend- 
ency of our educators to ignore this area 
of the world. The articles hinted that it 
would be very difficult to assemble 
enough materials in order to teach a 
comprehensive unit on the Orient. I de- 
cided to attempt to build such a unit, 
and this article is devoted to the prob- 
lems in preparing such a unit. 


Planning the Unit 

The first major problem a ed to 
be the obtaining of materials. I wrote 
letters to each of the major Asian em- 
bassies in Washington asking for possible 
materials and suggested sources. The re- 

mse was rapid and rewarding. The 

inese, Korean, and Japanese news 
agencies provided me with magazines, 
. maps, varied pamphlets, pictures, and 
suggested The representa- 
tives of Burma and Thailand were also 
very helpful. 

It took most of a summer vacation 
period to assemble the necessary materi- 
als. Now the unit outline had to be 
formed. This was to be a six-week unit 
and I decided to spend two weeks each 
on China and Japan, and then cover 
India, Thailand, Korea, Burma, and 
Indonesia in the remaining two weeks. 
We would not be able to go very neon wl 
into the various lite structures, bu' 
we could cite a few of the major ideas 
and works. 
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I decided to work four major ideas or 
aims into the unit and center the class- 
work around them. (1) The Orient can 
offer us much in sense of appreciation, 
respect for education, belief in a superior 
being, and awareness of life. (2) Each 
country’s writers construct its literary 
forms in the best way to convey the 
ideas they believe are important. (3) Our 
American and British ideas are not neces- 
sarily always right, and much basic Ori- 
ental philosophy requires more of its 
people than ours does of us. (4) As 
Americans interested in maintaining a 
world at peace, we must make ev 
effort to understand the Oriental and 
learn to recognize him as a man of faith 
who believes just as devoutly in his cus- 
toms and philosophies as we do in ours. 

Each student was given the choice of 
selecting one of the Fellowing topics for 
a ten-page major paper due at the con- 
clusion of the unit: (1) How has West- 
ern literature helped to spread the idea 
of nationalism in the Far ? (2) Isa 
world based on Confucian ideas possible 
and what would be the outstanding char- 
acteristics of such a world? (3) What 
values can be found in the study of Ori- 
ental literature? (4) What difficulties 
does the modern American face in under- 
standing the Oriental? (5) How have 
Far Eastern culture and customs influ- 
enced the le of the United States 
since 1946? (6) Is there a need in the 
American-European world for the ro- 
mantic and often fantastic tales written 
by modern and ancient Oriental authors? 


Class Procedures 


In order to give the students a better 
understanding of the countries six dis- 
cussion groups were formed in each 
class, each group given the responsibility 
of presenting a panel discussion on one 

uu each Fri on the 
were next to 
study. 

After examining several books we 
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selected the paperback edition of A 
Treasury of Asian Literature by John D. 
Yohannan as the basic text for our unit. 


This a, 8 contains some of the 
best writings from Arabia, India, Lran, 
China, and Japan. 


China was our first area study and 
we received much excellent source infor- 
mation from A History of Chinese Liter- 
ature by Herbert Giles, now available 
in paperback. A portion of time was 

mt on the ancient works and several 

ays devoted to Confucius and his Ana- 
lects. Each student wrote a short paper 
on one of the many famous Chinese 
proverbs such as the following: “No 
needle is sharp at both ends.” “The high- 
est towers begin from the ground.” “ 
more good man on earth is better than 
an extra angel in heaven.” My students 
icularly liked the humanness of Con- 
ucius a the eternal wisdom of his 
words. 

As an extra-credit feature, volunteer 
students were given the short anthology, 
Famous Chinese Short Stories by Pn 
Yutang, and each day one student re- 
ported on one story. This book proved 
to be so popular with the students that 
we have ordered classroom quantities 
for next year. 

Other texts which provided ma- 
terial for the study of Chinese literature 
were the following: Living China, Snow; 
The Voice of Asia, Michener; The Wis- 
dom of China and India, Yutang; Trans- 
lations from the Chinese, Waley; The 
Wisdom of Confucius, Yutang; and 
Introducing Asia, Battistini. 

The study of Japanese literature 

to of chee 
which we covered. The students par- 
ticularly enjoyed the drama and poetry. 
Many of their relatives had been to 
Japan, and the students set up various 
exhibits which helped to make the dis- 
cussions more i 


As a base for the Japanese study we 


used the paperback text, Japanese Litera- 
ture by 


Keene, which was pub- 
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lished in 1955 and is modern in style and 
idea. A Treasury of Asian Literature 
contains several good passages excellent 
for discussion p Japanese works 
which we found to be interesting and 
useful were the following: A Moon- 
flower in Heaven, Yoichi; Echoes from 
a Mountain School, Muchaku; The Gar- 
den of Lost Joy, Negishi; The Voice of 
Asia, Michener; and pea Literature, 
Aston. 


Korean literature was a little more 
difficult because of lack of materials. 
Probably the best three books on Korean 
literature are Fragrance of Spring, Chai 
Hong Sim; Tales from Korea, Young 
Tai Bjun; and Tales Told in Korea, a 
Metzger. The Korean people ci 
enjoy: The Cloud pr 
by Kim Man Choung and The Story Bag 
by Kim So-un. 

Indian contributions were much easier 
to find. The basic text supplemented 
with The Wisdom of China and India, 
The Voice of Asia, Home to India, and 
Introducing Asia provided a quantity 
of material much of which was readily 
understandable. 


The study of Burma and Thailand 
was limited because of the source ma- 
terial available. Two excellent references 
furnished by the Burmese Embassy were 
Burmese Language and Literature and 
Burma, The Golden Peninsula. The 
Thailand Foreign Service sent Thailand 
and Bankok, both of which were good. 


After the unit was completed we gave 
each student an evaluation form which 
he handed in unsigned. A total of fifty- 
five eleventh-grade students of average 
or lower ability were involved. Forty- 
five students reported they thought the 
unit was worthwhile, eight said it had 
some value, and two eed it as having 
no value. Thirty-four stated they liked 


the unit very much, fifteen said it was 
average, six reported disliked 
the material. Fifty said they felt they 


had learned a great deal from the study, 


an 
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lem. The Japanese News Service fur- 
nished us with a film list and we plan 
to use some of their rent-free films in the 
future. We have not located any good 


while four reported some gain and one 
had no comment. 

The classes saw two movies, The 
Ancient Orient and Japan Today, but 
the availability of films is a definite prob- 


Ideas for Enrichment 
Winifred M. Healy 


Custer High School 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


The area of language arts allows 
unlimited possibilities for enrichment. 
George Santayana’s definition of the 
function of literature, “to turn events 
into ideas,” points up the wide range of 

ible subject matter—all events, all 
ideas. The variety of the correlation proj- 
ects is limited only by the imagination 
of the teacher and the talents of the stu- 
dents. As a matter of fact, good teachers 
have always sought out the special inter- 
ests of their students and have suggested 
correlation of English with music, sci- 
ence, art, history, government, philoso- 
phy, foreign languages, foreign cultures, 
and religion. Thus students have received 
an introduction to the arts, have learned 
to do research and to think clearly, to 
work independently or with ‘classmates, 
to explore new ideas and interests, to 
find answers to their problems and to 
become leaders. 

The procedures listed here for lan- 
guage arts enrichment are not startlingly 
new; they are meant to be challen 
activities which the gifted student might 
undertake; they are meant to stir the 
imagination of English teachers to create 
other techniques. The groupings used 
are convenient ones; obviously many of 
the activities could be placed under sev- 
eral headings, but are placed under one 
title only. 

STUDENT ACTIVITIES 
Reading 
1. Read widely and selectively to 


broaden one’s interests. 

. Build a library of one’s own. 

. Consult professional book reviews 
in such sources as Saturday Review. 

. Find current articles or news stories 
to match the theme of literature 
being studied (report, post on bul- 
letin board). 

. Analyze editorials for propaganda 
devices; interpret cartoons. 

. Read play and concert reviews or 
editorials over a period of time to 
detect writers’ attitudes and biases. 

. Keep a clipping file of book re- 
views, plays, articles. 

. Create a classroom library, particu- 
larly of reference books, newspaper 
clippings, pictures, magazine articles. 

. Make a study and collection of spe- 
cial stories, poems; this might be 
based on a particular theme or idea. 

Writing 

1. Write an essay in the style of a work 
studied in class. 

2. Quote a few lines from some selec- 
tion and write a reaction to them 
based on one’s experience. 

. Write explanations of apparently 
conflicting proverbs, such as “Spare 
the rod and spoil the child” and 
“You can catch more flies with 
honey than with vinegar.” — 

. Write reactions to certain poems. 

. Keep a notebook of interesting quo- 
tations or challenging ideas. 
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. After listening to part of a story, 


write an ending to it without know- 
ing the author's ending. 
rite an imaginary diary for a 
iven period. 
rite captions for bulletin board 


displays. 

. Make up a class newspaper. 

‘ Keep a list of new experiences. 

. Write a critical comment on a short 


story, book, or play, to be used in 
the school newspaper. 


. Write reports and papers on indi- 


vidual research. 


. Conduct and write up a survey. 

. Write a skit, a play, or a pageant. 
. Write a radio or TV script. 

. Write letters to a foreign pen-pal. 

. Edit a literary magazine of student 


contributions. 


. Express the significance of literary 


selections, Macbeth for example, in 
terms of epigrams. 


Poetry 


Collect 


. Practice writing 


. Make a collection of poems. 


based on specific 
themes, for example, “Songs of the 


Se: a” 


. Study patterns of modern poetry. 
. Write parodies of poems. 
. Make tape recordings of poems to 


be played for the class; add back- 
ground music where possible. 


. Compare poems for universal ideas 


. Illustrate poems b 


and themes, or for patterns. 


. Translate poems of other ae 
es 


into English poetry. (See exam 

of G. K. Chesterton, Hilaire Belloc, 
and so forth.) 

making and 
showing slides based on them. 


Creative and research activities 


1. 


Make cartoons of characters from a 
story or novel. 


2. Illustrate stories or poems. 
3. 
4. Set poems to music. 


Construct stage settings. 


5: 


. Trace the origi 
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Create original drawings, paintings, 
or sculpture to express literary im- 
ressions. 
ake an original crossword puzzle. 


. Study Nobel and Pulitzer prize win- 


ners and their works. 


. Make a scrapbook of material on a 


favorite author. 


. Check a good movie, War and 


Peace, for example, or Around the 

World in Eighty Days, with the 

novel on which it is based; anal 

the accuracy of the historical back- 
ound and plot. 

Make slides, films, photographs to 

illustrate literary works. 


. Construct illustrative dioramas, 


graphs, mobiles, maps, etc. 

eep a cumulative card file list of 
references to mythology; look u 
stories. These can be correlated wi 
music. Example: “Orpheus and 
Eurydice.” 

of | ds such as 
“Pied Piper,” “Song of Roland”; 
correlate with music and art. 


. Study the origins of family names. 


(One student did this for the names 
of members of her class and in that 
way made her class report on her 
research very meaningful to them.) 


Vocabulary and spelling 


1. 


. Make a com 


Take English root words based on 
Greek mythology, “psyche” or 
“geo” for example, and look up 
legends on them. 


. List word families based on certain 


root words. 


. Make a cumulative list of spelling 


words which may be spelled cor- 
rectly in more than one way; “cen- 
ter,” “centre” are examples. 


. Make a cumulative list of new words 


and expressions in our language, for 
example, “telemetry data.” 

rative list of “num- 
ber” prefixes on Greek, Latin, 


French, etc. 


. Compare Greek and Latin prefixes 


+ 
6 
7. 6 3 
7 
9 
10 9 
11 
12 
13 10. 
14 
15 11 
16 
17 12. 
13 
1 
2 14 
3 
4 
5 : 
6 
7 
| 8 2 a 
3 
9 
$ 
5 
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. Write original examples of figures 
of speech. 
. Correlate English with other lan- 
Buages by study of word origins. 
raw cartoons or illustrations of 
origins of interesting words. 


Speech and listening 


. Act out scenes from plays. 

. Use panels, symposiums, forums for 
reporting to class. 

. Give oral reports. 

. Present television programs. 

. Set up “interest clubs” in class or 
in school. 

. Vary class procedures by using tele- 
vision tcchniques of quiz programs. 

. Play excellent recordings of poems, 
speeches. 

. Make recordings of school songs; 
circulate them to home-rooms. 


TEACHER ACTIVITIES TOWARD 
ENRICHMENT 


1. Take interest inventories of students. 
2. Plan individually with students on 


enrichment work. 

. Allow flexibility of classroom rou- 
tine to take advantage of correlation 
of world events, cultural programs, 
and student interests with English. 

. Ask librarian’s help in planning units 
or topics for research. 

. Encourage the study of comparative 
literature. 

. Take advantage of a “theme” ap- 
roach to a unit as a motivating 
actor for students. 

. Encourage students to relate class 
activities to the rest of the school, 
the home, and the community. 

. Encourage pupil attendance at con- 
certs, plays, operas, art exhibits, lec- 

tures, and films. 

. Acquaint students with resource 
cw of the community—authors, 

usinessmen, foreign visitors, etc. 

. Correlate radio and television with 
classwork. 

. Acquaint students with cultural, 
recreational, and other community 
services. 

. Correlate art and music with litera- 
ture. 

. Build up a file of good student 
themes to serve as models. 

. Help students gain a philosophy of 
life's sense of 


The Rutgers Plan for Cutting Class Size in Two—— (Continued from page 236) 


chiefly to clear the less difficult tasks 
out of his way and to give the profes- 
sional teacher small enough groups so 
that he can really increase competence 
in reading and writing. 

Some of the other subjects can be 
properly taught to huge classes, but 
not English. Students se to argue 
with one another over what a passage 


means, or how a paper can be im- 
proved. The teacher has to act chiefly 
as catalyst and moderator. If he can 
do that successfully, more of his stu- 
dents will get into college and stay 
there. Of those who have been drilled 
five days a week in large classes on 
subject and verb, a larger fraction will 
not. 
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os of the same meaning: “hyper, 
super,” etc. 
_ 7. List mental pictures of reactions to 
ae a single word mentioned by the 
‘ = teacher or a student, for example, 
“rushing.” 
8 
9 
10 
2 
ie 
4 
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The Profession 
Edited by ANTHONY L. TOVATT and ARNO JEWETT 


BECAUSE OF THE EMPHASIS ENG- 
lish receives on the elementary, second- 
ary, and college levels, there is every 
right to expect that it should be taught 
with success, William W. Brickman 
writes in his editorial, “The Sorry State 
of English in College,” in School and 
Society for January 30. 

Success has not been achieved, how- 
ever, even at the undergraduate and 
graduate levels, the editor points out, and 
cites the complaint of Columbia Uni- 
versity Law School over the deficiencies 
in writing of its new students. However, 
excellence in English is not the peculiar 

rovince of one set of ialists, and 
improvement cannot be hoped for until 
all departments and faculties insist on 
excellence in expression, the writer avers. 


AS THE RESULT OF ITS ENGLISH 
teacher load study haa completed, 
the Virginia Association of Teachers of 
English has recommended the following 
to administrators and the state depart- 
ment of instruction: (1) That the overall 
assigned load of high school English 
teachers be limited to no more than 100 
students; (2) That this overall load be 
proportionally reduced when English 
teachers are made responsible for play 
forensic, newspaper, year- 
ook, magazine, and other school activ- 
ities; and (3) That English classes be 
assigned only to English teachers. 
hese recommendations are substanti- 
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ally those made San National Council 
of Teachers of English over the past 
several years. A eng report of the 
study ap in the Virginia English 
Bulletin for December. Copies of the 
complete study may be obtained for one 
dollar each by writing to the Virgini 
Education Association, 116 South Third 
Street, Richmond. Checks should be 
made payable to the Virginia Association 
of Teachers of English. 


THE FIRST GOAL IN TEACHING 
students to listen better is the removal 
of “fear of listening,” writes Ralph G. 
Nichols and Paul H. Cashman in the 
January Education. “Many young people 
are afraid to accept the challenge of 
listening to difficult material. They look 
upon such aural assimilation as an un- 
pleasant task,” the University of Minne- 
sota professors state. “Expression of 
pleasurable excitement by adults about 
eons aural situations tends to 
eliminate fear of them. Once the fear 
is gone, improved listening will follow.” 

Emphasizing that improved student 
listening habits are largely a matter of 
positive teacher attitude and demonstra- 
tion, the authors advise that many teach- 
ers unwittingly force listening, and 
thereby poe: that it is an unpleasant 
activity, with such admonitions as “All 
right now”; “Listen to me”; “Pay at- 
tention when I speak to you.” Too, 
teachers’ observable listening habits, for 
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example, in assembly programs, can do 
much to foster or retard good listening 
among their students. 


WHAT HAS BEEN ACCOM- 
plished in the first three years of the 
Library Services Acts? In the January 
Bulletin of the American Library As- 
sociation, John G. Lorenz reports the 
following: (1) Thirty million rural 
people now have new or improved li- 
brary services; (2) One million rural 
children and adults have library service 
for the first time; (3) State appropria- 
tions for public library service have in- 
creased fifty-four per cent since 1956; 
(4) Around 200 new bookmobiles are 
now bringing books to rural areas; and 
(5) Over five million books and other 
informational and educational materials 
have been added to the cultural resources 
of rural communities. 

Enthusiasm for the project is reflected 
in this response from an elder Texan. 
“Tt is almost too much for me. When I 
look at all these books of knowledge and 
adventure at my fingertips and think 
how old I am and of how much I’ve 
missed in the past, I’m just desperate to 
know where to begin.” 


STUDENTS MUST BE CHAL- 
lenged to read widely with the aim of 
understanding people in their particular 
surroundings, writes Chloe M. Parks in 
the December North Carolina English 
Teacher. 


However, since existing textbooks in 
world literature do not provide the 
scope of reading necessary, the Wilkes 
Central High School teacher suggests 
that an effective way to start a unit is to 
ask each student to read a book of 
travel, a biography, or any nonfiction 
book that interprets the lives of people 
in other cultures. With this as a start 
the teacher must use library sources, 
resource persons, textbooks, bibliogra- 
phies, booklists, charts, literary maps, 
and any other methods she can devise to 
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stimulate interest and sense of purpose 
in reading, the author advises. While the 
student will not emerge from the course 
as a young scholar, he will be more 
familiar with some of the stories, char- 
acters, titles, authors, and ideas that have 
inspired and delighted peoples of the 
world. 


“DEALING WITH INTENTIONAL 
Plagiarism,” an article by Richard Brad- 
dock (lowa English Bulletin, Decem- 
ber 1959), outlines clues for detecting 
plagiarism and then suggests practical 
procedures for preventing it. 

Clues to possible plagiarism in student 
compositions are these, states Dr. Brad- 
dock: 

1. Writing which inexplicably sur- 
passes a student’s usual level of 
accomplishment. 

. Writing which proceeds smoothly, 
but contains careless rong | and 
punctuation or syntactical aberra- 
tions which may have resulted 
from careless copying of another 


aper. 
: Writin which does not call for 


research but which contains infor- 
mation that the author is not likely 
to know. 

4. Writing which does not fit the 
assignment. 

Although the above characteristics are 
clues to plagiarism, they do not prove 
that the student is guilty, points out Dr. 
Braddock, who then suggests ways in 
which a teacher can create the kind of 
situation in which each student desires 
to do his own writing: 

1. Have frequent writing assignments. 

2. Have about half of the writing 
done in class. 

3. Have the students submit a rough 
draft along with the final copy 
when they write outside of class. 

. Make effective assignments. Instead 
of using the same old chestnuts 
year after year, give a new twist 
to each assignment, . . . 
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5. By all means include positive, ccn- 
structive criticism and—when at all 
possible—praise on each paper. 

6. Make clear early in the year—and 
remind the class once in a while— 
of the importance of independent 
writing and of the penalties at- 


tached to plagiarism. 


HOW TO RELATE STUDENT 
writing to literature is clearly illustrated 
by Sister M. Edmund in her article, 
“The High School Student resses 
Himself in Writing,” The English Rec- 
ord, Winter 1959. To prepare freshmen 
for the writing of descriptive and expos- 
itory paragraphs, the Sister recommends 
the reading of many short stories, bio- 
graphical Ratton and humorous essays. 
Thus, students will be able to meet all 
types of characters. “Follow-up philoso- 
phizing about motives and courses of 
action encourages introspection, often 
revealed in the form of a question, the 
statement of an opinion or even by vehe- 
ment resentment. . . . A much-needed 
distinction between description and ex- 
position may be achieved through para- 
graph descriptions of persons and places, 
using character traits and identifying 
facts gleaned from their reading of short 
stories and biographical sketches. Essays 
lend themselves to expository writing.” 


To encourage sophomores to write, 
Sister M. Edmund recommends, “Get 
them to read poetry. Ideas find their way 
into the mind through the senses. Fig- 
ures of speech offer this appeal to the 
senses. Lead these tenth pon an gently, 
through a consideration of titles of the 
poems, to a decision as to their armen 
and their types. Should they tell a long 
story or relate one incident? . . . If the 

em tells a story, who are the people 
in the story? Find the words that Ht 
scribe them or give you some idea of 
their characcers. With the poem open 


before them, they write their own ver- 
sions of the stories told, their own 
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descriptions of the characters, their own 
conclusions about the poet’s purpose.” 


“1 AM CONVINCED THAT IT IS 
easier to gauge the insight of ninth grad- 
ers into human understanding through 
their comments on characters in litera- 
ture than through comments they must 
make about themselves directly, often 
reluctantly,” writes Enid Olson in her 
article, “Coordinating Composition with 
Literature,” Illinois English Bulletin, 
Jan 1960. “It is also easier, I believe, 
to build more mature understanding 
through discussions on characters in 
literature than through direct discussion 
of the students’ own problems.” 

To stimulate pupils’ thinking in BrP 
aration for their writing, Miss Olson 
prensa several theme titles which are 

ased on a problem posed in a literary 
selection; then she provides guide ques- 
tions for her students to answer in their 
paper. For example, on Abe Lincoln 
Grows Up she offers phrases which 
Sandburg used: “Books Were a Com- 
fort,” “A Pioneer Sacrifice,” “The Wil- 
derness Is Careless,” “His Silences Were 
Immense,” “Abe Was ‘Peculiarsome,’” 
“The Chill of the Lonesome Feeling.” 


“The use of guide questions accom- 
plishes two things: it helps to guarantee 
expository writing, and it helps the stu- 
dent organize his thinking and writing 
...,” states Miss Olson. 


MARGARET BARRY IN HER AR- 
ticle, “The Lay Reader Program in Des 
Moines,” Iowa English Bulletin, Decem- 
ber 1959, states that the advantages of 
the lay reader ——— under the 
sponsorship of the Ford Foundation far 
outweighed the disadvantages. 
According to Miss Barry, of the 
Des Moines Technical High School, 
“. . participating teachers, readers, 
and many students had praise for the 
work accomplished and expressed a de- 
sire to see such a program continued. 
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Some of the desirable outcomes as men- 
tioned by the teachers were as follows: 
(1) Teachers saved time by being re- 
lieved of checking papers and had more 
time to devote to study, (2) Teachers 
did better planning, (3) More thorough 
grading was done and more detailed 
comments were given on the papers, 
(4) Students developed more confidence 
in writing, (5) Students found more in- 
centive to write when they wrote for 
someone in addition to the teacher, 
(6) More flexibility was given in writ- 
ing, (7) Papers were graded and re- 
turned sooner, (8) Students gained more 
because they were required to write 
more.” 


A few minor problems arose durin 
the lay reader i sm which has been 
discontinued. In some cases, the lay 
reader of the themes failed to understand 
what the teacher expected of his stu- 
dents. Also, there was the problem of 
establishing rapport between the lay 
reader and students. However, these 
rhea were overcome by having the 
ay reader present when the assignment 
was given and by having the lay reader 
meet with the pupils. 

“Perhaps the greatest disadvantage as 
seen by the teachers was that they did 
not have the close contact with their 
students which they were accustomed 
to having when they were reading their 
students’ papers regularly,” concludes 
Miss Barry. 


TWELVE HUNDRED DOLLARS 
have been given to the Board of Educa- 
tion, Buffalo, New York, for the pur- 

se of starting paperback bookstores 
in several of the city’s high schools, 
reports Austin McC. Fox, head of the 
English Department, Nichols School, 
Buffalo. He suggests the following prin- 
ciples for operating a paperback book- 
store: 


“1. To maintain the bookstand solely 
as a bookstand by selling nothing 


but books (no magazines, baked 
goods, candy, dance tickets, etc.). 


. To display the books attractively 


and to change at least some of the 
titles every week or so. 


. To display advertising related only 


to school-approved books. 


. To display or sell only school- 


approved books. 


. To accept no books that carry 


advertising not acceptable to the 
school. 


. To permit no of 


publishers or distributors to exer- 
cise in or about the school any sales 
influence on students. 


. To consider at least once each 


semester newly published titles or 
suggestions from the publishers’ 
bookli 


. To display new, school-approved 


books as they become available. 


. To keep the bookstore open at 


clearly specified times during the 
school day and, when appropriate, 
for parent-teacher or other adult 
functions in the evening. 


. To order replacements and new 


titles promptly, so that the book- 
stand will have an adequate stock 
at all times. 


. To sell only new books and to sell 


them at the publishers’ list price 
to avoid unfair competition among 
schools and with commercial book- 
sellers and to ensure a reasonable 
profit for maintaining the store 
and a generous inventory of books. 


. To keep posted or readily avail- 


able a 


of all school-approved 
titles. 


. To work closely with the faculty 


in regard to recommendations for 
books. 


. To conduct the bookstand in such 


a way that reading and respect for 
good books will at all times be 


encouraged.” 
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THE FICTION OF HEMINGWAY 
continues to evoke new directions in the 
evaluation of his thought and art. In “The 
Old Man and the Sea: Hemingway’s Tragic 
Vision of Man” (American Literature, 
January 1960) Clinton S. Burhans, Jr. re- 
examines the well-known saga of Santiago 
in view of Hemingway’s ironic method. 
In setting forth his ic vision of man, 
Hemingway, Burhans believes, goes beyond 
the point of emphasizing the truth of man’s 
isolation in the world and his “search for 
disengagement from the social world and 
total entry into the natural”; through 
symbolism and irony he reaffirms man’s 
most cherished values. Although The Old 
Man and the Sea underscores Santiago’s 
heroic individualism and the love and 
brotherhood that he eventually feels for 
the creature that he must destroy, the 
deeper significance of the novel lies in its 
reflections of Hemingway’s belief that 
man’s understanding and awareness of the 
“solidarity and interdependence without 
which life is impossible” must be learned 
“through the agony of active and isolated 
individualism in a universe which dooms 
such individualism.” In killing the great 
fish and losing him, the old man comes to 
know the sin of launching out too far, of 
going beyond one’s true place in life; in 
winning his struggle with the marlin, he 
sets in motion the sequence of events which 
deny his bringing to shore the creature 
whom he has come to love and identify 
with himself. The images in the story 
(e. g., the account of DiMaggio and the 
description of the lions) reinforce the 
theme of human solidarity and interdepen- 
dence which “provides the structural 
framework within which the old man’s 
heroic individualism and his love for his 
fellow creatures appear and function.” 

Thus, through isolated individualism and 
pride, which result in violence and destruc- 
tion, Santiago finds strength and love and 
understanding of himself and the world in 
which he lives. Burhans maintains that 
Hemingway, “in accepting his world for 
what it is and in learning to live in it, ... 
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has achieved a tragic but enobling vision 
of man which is in the tradition of Soph- 
ocles, Christ, Melville, and Conrad.” 


WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS HAS 
been under-rated. Fortunately his true 
views and deft mastery as a critic and 
novelist are now being discovered. This is 
the import of James B. Stronks’ article, 
“The Howells Revival” (Commonweal, 
January 15, 1960). Although the revival of 
an interest in Howells has been primarily 
an academic affair and can hardly be com- 

ed with the widespread reading of 

enry James which n in the middle 
1930’s, Stronks believes that “James’ proph- 
ecy of a discerning latter-day appreciation 
of Howells has begun to come true” be- 
cause of the increasing number of articles 
and books written about him. His fiction 
is still “unfashionable,” but there is a grow- 
ing interest in the important role that he 
a as an editor, critic, and influence. 

ere is little wonder, the author notes, 
that the true views of Howells have been 
neglected, for they have been buried among 
the “staggering volume” of his books, 
which number nearly two hundred, and 
his literary essays, which amount to no 
fewer than one thousand. Now that many 
of the best of these works have been made 
accessible, they bring to light “unexpected 
values for whose presumed absence Howells 
has been roun damned.” They show 
that his fiction often dealt with disillusion- 
ment, that he was not always an optimist, 
that he praised “the almost een pes- 
simism” of some of his contemporaries 
(e. B> E. W. Howe), and that he did not 
prefer decency at the expense of truth. 
Although recent criticism has not disproved 
Howells’ fastidiousness in the nontreat- 
ment of sex and squalor in his fiction, it 
does show that he was not a “pious old 
maid whose greatest delight was to have 
tea at the parsonage,” and it reveals that he 
has not been studied properly in relation to 
his age. Stronks concludes that we have 
begun to see him “steady and whole for 
the first time.” 
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TEACHERS OF ENGLISH MUST DE- 
velop new attitudes toward language and 
language teaching. Earlier theories and pro- 
cedures are now completely outmoded. So 
writes Harry R. Warfel in a challenging 
article, “New Perspective in Language 
Teaching” (College Language Association 
Journal, December 1959). Warfel begins 
by observing that “almost all pre-1920 
philosophizing about language now belongs 
in the realm of folklore.” Because of ad- 
vances in the study of structural linguis- 
tics, we know more about the nature of 
language operation. Although the basic 
concept of structural linguistics, that speech 
is language, is not new, it must be viewed 
in a new light. It is important to know how 
a child learns language, for language is not 
only a structured system, “the basic princi- 
ples underlying the systematic operation of 
all languages are the same.” We must come 
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to understand that “the code of speech is 
the source of .. . the code of writing,” and 
that although the writing code cannot have 
a “one-to-one relationship” with speech 
code, it must be thought of as a substitute 
for speech. The author maintains that writ- 
ing should be approached through speech 
and that it is unwise to set as a goal pro- 
ficiency in “silent reading” during the 
child’s early period of training. The steps 
in the child’s reading must “parallel his 
entry into speech” if he is to develop the 
ability to read and write. We have placed 
too much emphasis on writing during his 
early career. Warfel believes that “English 
teachers must take their students where 
they are and perfect their knowledge and 
skills in speaking, reading, and writing. . . . 
Students with poor speech habits must be 
bathed in good talk until good talk is the 
normal production.” 


SECONDARY SECTION COMMITTEE NOMINEES 
At the November convention the Secondary Section chose the following 
nominating committee: Roger Hyndman, Los Angeles, California, chairman, 
Bertha Handlan Campbell, Denver, Colorado; and Edwin Nelson, Seattle, Wash- 


ington. That committee presents the following nominations for members of the 


Secondary Section Committee and for N 
in May: 


FOR MEMBERS OF THE SECTION COMMITTEE: 

(two to be elected, terms to expire in 1963) 

A. J. BEELER, Curriculum Coordinator, Louisville, Kentucky, Public Schools 
JERRY E. REED, Supervisor of Language Arts, Denver Public Schools, Colorado 
WILMER A. LAMAR, Stephen Decatur High School, Decatur, Illinois 

RUTH E. REEVES, Houston Public Schools, Houston, Texas 


FOR NCTE DIRECTORS, REPRESENTING THE 

SECONDARY SECTION: 

JAMES R. GRAY, San Leandro High School, San Leandro, California 

DON HEDWALL, Administrative and Service Center, Seattle, Washington Public 
Schools 

ERIC W. JOHNSON, Germantown Friends School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

JULIA M. TAYLOR, Jordan Vocational High School, Columbus, Georgia 


The NCTE Constitution states: “Additional nominees either for the Section 
Committee or for Council Directors to be named by the Section may be added 
by a petition signed by fifteen members of the Section, to be sent to the Executive 
Secretary of the Council not later than April 15 for presentation on the printed 
ballot. Such petitions will be accompanied by written consent of the persons 
nominated. Section Committee members shall take office at the close of the No- 
vember meeting.” 


Directors to be elected by mail 
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Edited. by PATRICK D. HAZARD and MARY HAZARD 


Bulletin Board 


Thursday, March 31, and (NBC-TV) THE DAW HOUR OF GREAT MYS- 

Sunday, April 24, 9:00 p.m. ‘ Teries: Mystery classics such as Poe’s “Mur- 
ders in the Rue Morgue” and Wilkie Collins’ 
“The Woman In White” with Joseph N. 
Welch as host, Walter Kerr as drama con- 
sultant. 


Monday, April 4, 10:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) AcADEMY OF MOTION PICTURE ARTS 
AND SCIENCES AWARDS PRESENTATIONS: Bob 
Hope doles out the Oscars. 


Tuesday, April 5, 8:30 p.m. (CBS) THE HIDDEN REVOLUTION: “The Sur- 
vival of Individuality.” 

Friday, April 8, time open. (NBC-TV) THE art cARNEY sHow: “Good- 
bye, Old Dry,” adaptation of a humorous 
novel by Dan Cushman. 

Saturday, April 9, 9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) wortp wwe 60: “Kicksville, 
U.S.A.” The narcotics problem. 

Sunday, April 10, 2:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) nsc opera: Mozart’s “Don Gio- 
vanni” sung in an English version by W. H. 
Auden and Chester Kallman, starring Cesare 
Siepi and Leontyne Price. 


Sunday, April 10, 6:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) HALLMARK HALL OF FAME: James 
Costigan’s “Cradle Song,” starring Helen 
Hayes, Siobhan McKenna, Judith Anderson, 
Charles Bickford, and Geoffrey Horne. 


Sunday, April 10, 8:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) our AMERICAN HERITAGE: Andrew 
Carnegie. 


Tuesday, April 19, 8:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Frorp startime: Dore Schary en- 
lists aid of first names in politics and enter- 
tainment to get out the vote by dramatizing 
importance of every ballot. 


Wednesday, April 20, 8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) niotcuxa: Adaptation of the 
famous 1939 movie that starred Greta Garbo. 


Friday, April 22, 8:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) project 20: “Mark Twain’s 
America.” A documentary look at an Amer- 
ican West even more wild and wooly than our 
romantic image. 


To Be Announced (NBC-TV) Forp startime: “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” with Charles Laughton, Mary 
Ure, and Vanessa Redgrave. Highlights of the 
play and a tour of country. 
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Edited by GRIFFITH T. PUGH and BENJAMIN H. CARROLL, JR. 


For Special Attention 


IN FRIENDLY CANDOR. By Edward Weeks. Atlantic-Little, Brown. 
1959. 301 pp. $4.00. 


In Friendly Candor is a book whose title 
and tone are the same. It is the combination 
of friendliness and candor that makes the 
book both delightful and instructive. 
There is a considerable range of subjects 
in the several parts of the book. The pace 
is leisurely, the writing informal in what 
is actually a succession of personal essays. 
One has only to read these pages to realize 
that a genre supposedly on the decline can 
yet be written with freshness, vigor, and 
charm. 

Edward Weeks has been a member of the 
staff of the Atlantic Monthly since 1924, 
serving as editor-in-chief since 1938. In that 
time he has worked with many authors, 
among them some of the most distinguished 
and successful in America. Much of the 
value of the present book is in the record 
of a skillful and sympathetic editor’s work 
with these authors. But much is in the rev- 
elation of Mr. Weeks himself through his 
recollections of different kinds of experi- 
ences from his youth up. His keen eye and 
his gentle, sane, and good-humored re- 
sponse to life provide the reader a pleasant 
and rewarding experience. 

In Friendly Candor has twenty-nine sep- 
arate essays arranged into four main parts, 
“Education of an Editor,” “Friends and 
Authors,” “An Editor’s Holiday,” “The 
Changing Country.” Mr. Weeks has no 
intention to “expose” anything or anybody, 
least of all himself. While his writing is 
biographical in the tradition of the personal 
essay, in his impeccable state he never re- 
veals anything that would in the least 


offend those he writes about or those who 
read him. He seems entirely comfortable, 
never straining. He has no interest in ap- 
pores in any light except a natural one 
or an intelligent, serisitive, kindly man 
with a genuine love of learning and books. 
He has had the good fortune to choose the 
kind of life that enables him to make the 
most of his interests. 

Mr. Weeks has been instrumental in de- 
veloping some authors and successful in 
working with others already established. In 
addition to editing the Atlantic Monthly 
he also edits books that grow out of the 
magazine. In his long experience he has 
learned much about his job, and one of the 
most valuable as well as the most interest- 
ing pieces is “Over and Under Editing.” 
The gist is that editing must be adapted to 
the wishes and needs of individual authors. 
His experiences with Charles Nordhoff, 
James Norman Hall, Mazo de la Roche, 
Harvey Cushing, Hans Zinsser, Agnes 
Newton Keith, Richard Ely Danielson, and 
others are interestingly told. It seems not 
unlikely that some future historian of lit- 
erature will treat of Mr. Weeks’ important 
editorial role (as Van Wyck Brooks cur- 
rently treats an earlier Atlantic editor, 
William Dean Howells). There is no rea- 
son to think that In Friendly Candor will 
obviate the need for such a study, but it 
will surely form an interesting comparison. 

A somewhat different value is to be 
found in the essays that recall what may 
be termed the editor’s noneditorial experi- 
ences, or at least less-editorial experiences. 
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RECENT BOOKS 


In “A Harvest Hand,” as an instance, he 
tells of his work in the Western wheat 
fields following his first year at Harvard, 
and of how he found himself inadequate to 
the rigorous demands—so took a dish-wash- 
ing job instead. “With Cattle to Cam- 
bridge” is the account of his crossing the 
Atlantic as a cattle tender on his way to 
undertake advanced studies at Cambridge. 
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There are a number of pieces concerned 
with ne his favorite sport. While the 
pleasures of reading about fishing may not 
compare with the actual pleasure of fishing, 
the reader will still be grateful for what he 
Candor a richly satisfyin 

anna —G. T. P. 


Selected Fare 


Fiction, Poetry, and Drama 


THE VIOLENT BEAR IT AWAY. By 
Flannery O’Connor. Farrar, Straus and 
Cudahy. 1960. 243 pp. $3.75. 

An orphan boy, warped by the influence 
of a great uncle, whose death leaves him 
isolated in the backwoods with the re- 
sponsibility of burying the old man, makes 
his way to a relative in town and finds him- 
self, perhaps without realizing it, ill pre- 
ote for the problems he must face. A 

izarre novel, in which arson and murder 
are scarcely reprehensible, it leaves the 
reader somewhat perplexed but not unaware 
of the originality and vigor of the author’s 


prose. 


A HERITAGE AND ITS HISTORY. By 
I. Compton-Burnett. Simon and Schuster. 
1960. 249 pp. $3.75. 

Ivy Compton-Burnett’s superlatively 
keen, compressed dialogue makes a vitally 
dramatic experience out of the account of 
what happens to the ancestral seat of the 
Challoners, and we see the operations of 
primogeniture, which can be wonderfully 
confusing when one’s nominal father is not 
the real one, twice ironically reversed. 


OURSELVES TO KNOW. By John 
O’Hara. Random House. 1960. 408 pp. 
$4.95. 

That Robert Millhouser had killed his 
young wife Hedda in 1908 was well known, 
but why he killed her was quite another 
matter. Gerald Higgins from early boy- 
hood became engrossed in the mystery, and 
the reader through the novelist’s superb 
skill is engrossed also, 


FOREST BY NIGHT. By Madison Jones. 
Harcourt, Brace. 1960. 305 pp. $4.50. 

A somber, intense narrative of a questing 
young schoolteacher in the first years of 
the nineteenth century who tries to kindle 
a light in the gloom of the Tennessee 
woods, where he presently finds himself 
committed soul and body to the protection 
of a viciously maltreated, half-deranged 
girl, in whose perverse destiny his own is 
enveloped for the few feverish remaining 
months of her life. 


UP, INTO THE SINGING MOUN- 
TAIN. By Richard Llewellyn. Doubleday. 
1960. 378 pp. $4.95. 

The present novel is a sequel to How 
Green Was My Valley, a best-seller of two 
decades ago. Huw Morgan leaves his native 
Wales for a Welsh colony in Patagonia, 
far down in South America. He finds work, 
adventure, and love among the proud and 
romantic and typically Welsh Patagonians. 


THE MERMAID MADONNA. By 
Stratis Myrivilis, translated from the Greek 
by Abbott Rick. Crowell. 1959. 310 pp. 
A re." but wisely and beautifully told, 
say y affecting story of a village of 
reek fishermen and the foundling Aphro- 
who sojourns among 
em. 


FUEL FOR THE FLAME. By Alec 
Waugh. Farrar, Straus and Cudahy. 1960. 
467 pp. $4.95. 

An old hand brings out a new book. The 
scene this time is the Orient, rather than 
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the Caribbean of Island in the Sun (1956), 
but excitement, danger, political intrigue, 
and affairs of passion are presented with 
the same sure skill. 


STATION WAGON IN SPAIN. Frances 
Parkinson Keys. Farrar, Straus and Cudahy. 
1959. 299 pp. $3.95. 

An altogether satisfying hero, 2 wealthy, 
clever, and adventurous young college pro- 
fessor from New England, undertakes a 
quest in Spain that is fraught with mystery 
and danger. He succeeds ultimately in win- 
ning a bride. Misfortunes for the right peo- 
ple are but temporary; not even the reader 
has a long-range worry. 


IF IT MOVES, SALUTE IT. By Bob 

Duncan. Doubleday. 1960. 285 pp. $3.95. 
Credible in characters and incident, this 

novel is more than just a funny story of 


GI’s and their officers in a Special Services 
hotel in Occupied Tokyo. 


BACK TO BERLIN: An Exile Returns. 
By V. B. Carlton. Atlantic-Little, Brown. 
1959. 309 pp. $4.50. 

In this book, which carries rather more 
conviction as a social document than as a 
novel, the main character is a German ex- 
patriot, of partly Jewish extraction, who 
years after the war and its anti-Semitic 
outrages returns to contemplate the im- 
mediate past, present, and future of racism 
in his native land. 


TOO MANY GHOSTS. By Paul Gallico. 
Doubleday. 1959. 288 pp. $3.95. 

In the best tradition of one strain of 
ghost story, this novel frightens and 
amazes before it makes plain how the 
seemingly impossible actually comes within 
natural law. Hero Alexander, guest in an 
ancient English castle, himself much per- 
plexed and even frightened, finally solves 
the compounded mysteries and exposes the 
culprit. 


GENERATION WITHOUT FARE- 
WELL. By Kay Boyle. Knopf. 1959. 301 
pp- $3.95. 

The conquerors and the conquered in a 
Hessian town during the American military 
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occupation of Germany confront each 
other in an action that mingles antipathy, 
love, and social tension. 


THEIRS BE THE GUILT: A Novel of 
the War Between the States. By Upton 
Sinclair. Twayne. 1959. 287 pp. $3.95. 

Originally published in 1904 as Manas- 
sas, the novel has been revised for re-issue 
apropos the approaching centenary of the 
beginning of the Civil War. 


THE TORRENTS OF SPRING. By Ivan 
Turgenev, translated by David Magarshack. 
Farrar, Straus and Cudahy. 1960. 188 pp. 
$3.75. 

A new translation, the first in over fifty 
years, of an apparently autobiographical 
novel—a peculiarly intense love story. 


PRIZE STORIES 1959: THE O. HENRY 
AWARDS. Selected and edited by Paul 
Engle, assisted by Curt Harnack and Con- 
stance Urdang. Doubleday. 1959. 308 pp. 
$3.95. 

Fifteen of the best short stories published 
between July 1957 and June 1958. The 
editors award top honors to Peter Taylor, 
George P. Elliott, and Thomas C. Turner. 


KISS, KISS. By Roald Dahl. Knopf. 1960. 
308 pp. $3.95. 

A Britisher whose second volume of 
short stories now appears in the United 
States, Mr. Dahl writes stories of firm plot, 
characterized by suspense, irony, and pre- 
cision in style. 


THE WAYWARD WIFE and Other 
Stories. By Alberto Moravia. Translated 
from the Italian by Angus Davidson. 
Farrar, Straus and Cudahy. 1960. 221 pp. 
$3.95. 

Eight masterfully told stories of compel- 
ling interest exhibit a variety of subjects 
and settings and reveal the author’s great 
skill in character portrayal. 


VERSES FROM 1929 ON. By Ogden 
Nash. Little, Brown. 1959. 522 pp. $5.95. 

Highly entertaining verses selected and 
revised from six previous volumes, sensible, 
nonsensical, shrewd, hilarious, with impos- 
sible rhymes that somehow do. 
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EARLY & LATE: Fugitive Poems and 
Others. By Jesse Wills. Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity Press. 1959. 108 pp. $3.50. 

A member of the Fugitive poets at Van- 
derbilt, Jesse Wills discontinued writ- 
ing poetry until 1953, when “for no 
special reason” he started again. In skill- 
fully controlled verse he reveals a talent 
that marks him as the peer of his better- 
known friends. 


THE NIGHT OF THE HAMMER. By 
Ned O’Gorman. Harcourt, Brace. 1959. 
44 pp. $3.75. 
This collection of forty-four new 

is the Lamont Poetry Selection for 1958. 
A new talent of considerable magnitude 
is revealed in controlled lines that have de- 
lightful turns of phrase and an admirabie 
range of feeling. 


THE WALKS NEAR ATHENS. By 
Hollis Summers. Harper. 1959. 72 pp. $3.00. 


This first collection of poems by one 
who has published three novels reveals a 


THE THEORY OF THE NOVEL IN 
ENGLAND, 1850-1870. By Richard Stang. 
Columbia University Press. 1959. 251 pp. 
$5.00. 

A demonstration that the English novel- 
ists and critics of the generation precedin 
Henry James had already arrived at an 

iven expression to all the separable major 
ideas which later were to be established as 
significant in the theory of the novel as 
an art form. 


THE DEAN AND THE ANARCHIST. 
By James A. Preu. Florida State University 
Studies. 124 pp. $3.00. , 

A skillful examination of “the curious 
influence of Jonathan Swift upon William 
Godwin,” Professor Preu’s erudite study 
is written with lucidity and authority and, 
most gratifying of all, a sense of the inter- 
esting. 
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competent craftsman, who is quiet, thought- 
ful, astute. 


POEMS. By John Tagliabue. Harper. 1959. 
86 pp. $3.00. 

The impressive quality of John Taglia- 
bue’s poetry is its singing ecstasy, the true 
lyricism. Grace, beauty, vivid imagery, and 
strong emotion also characterize this re- 
markable group of poems. 


THE DEVIL AND THE GOOD LORD, 
and Two Other Plays. By Jean-Paul Sartre. 
Knopf. 1960. 438 pp. $5.00. 

The title piece is Sartre’s most ambitious 
work for the theatre, a dramatic epic af- 
fording a synthesis of the basic tenets of 
the author’s philosophy. The other two 
are Kean, based on an earlier play by Alex- 
ander Dumas pére, and inspired by the 
career of the English actor, Edmund Kean; 
and Nekrassov, a political satire that lam- 
poons the extreme anti-Communist posi- 
tion. 


THE SYMBOLIC ROSE. By Barbara 
Seward. Columbia University Fries 1960. 
233 pp. $5.00. 

A fascinating, scholarly study of the 
symbolism of the rose in literature. Three 
chapters trace this symbol 
rom the earliest times through the nine- 
teenth century, but ially illuminating 
and exciting are the chapters on the rose 
as used by Yeats, Eliot, Joyce, and their 
eminent British contemporaries. 


HOWELLS: His Life and World. By 
Van Wyck Brooks. Dutton. 1959. 296 pp. 
$5.00. 

A distinguished literary historian adds to 
his own stature in presenting a sympathetic 
— of a great American litterateur. 

owells and the legion whom he influ- 
= are the substance of this engrossing 
wor 
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THE BOOKS AT THE WAKE: A Study 
of the Literary Allusions in James Joyce's 
Finnegan’s Wake. By James S. Atherton. 
Viking. 1960. 308 pp. $5.00. 

Designed as a fundamental aid to the 
understanding of Finnegan’s Wake itself, 
this volume sets out not only to identify 
the allusions in Joyce’s intricately allusive 
novel, but where possible to explain their 
significance as Joyce employs them. 


THE OUTLAWS ON PARNASSUS. By 
Margaret Kennedy. Viking. 1960. 214 pp. 
$3.00. 

In thirteen conversational, spirited in- 
formal essays, mostly relating to modern 
English novelists but also to Homer, Henry 
James, and several of the Continental mas- 
ters, Miss Kennedy expounds and illus- 
trates the law that what a novelist can do, 
he may do. 


THE THIRD VOICE: Modern British 
and American Verse Drama. By Dennis 
Donoghue. Princeton University Press. 
1959. 286 pp. $5.00. 

With but a nod toward critical theory, 
Mr. Donaghue hastens to an examination 
of verse drama, treating W. B. Yeats and 
T. S. Eliot as crucial figures and more 
briefly such dramatists as Auden, Cum- 
mings, Pound, Stevens, and MacLeish, 
“hoping that the ‘idea’ of verse drama will 
emerge more ‘realistically’ . . . from the 
‘image’ of certain modern verse plays.” 


THE ARMCHAIR SCIENCE READER. 
Edited by Isabel S. Gordon and Sophie 
Sorkin. Simon and Schuster. 1959. 832 pp. 
$7.95. 

Focusing on science and scientists, this is 
a selection of stories, articles, plays, poems, 
and biographical essays, some amusing, 
some terrifying, some matter-of-fact, but 
all first-rate in quality and interest. 
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MAY THIS HOUSE BE SAFE FROM 
TIGERS. By Alexander King. Simon and 
Schuster. 1960. 374 pp. $4.50. 

Sometimes hilarious, often raw, the re- 
markable reminiscences of a quite remark- 
able raconteur constitute so-called “adult 
entertainment,” zany, iconoclastic, yet even 
sentimental. 


THIS IS THE SOUTH. Edited by Robert 
West Howard. Rand McNally. 1959. 304 
pp- $6.00. 

A handsome, illustrated book, presenting 
“a portrait in depth” of the American 
South by thirty-one authors, many of 
whom write extremely well and all of 
whom are intimately acquainted with 
their subjects. Suggestive sections are “The 
Clearings” by James McBride Dobbs, “The 
Planter” by Weymonth T. Jordan, “Up 
the Branch” by Jesse Stuart, and “The 
Southern Family Today” by Rupert B. 
Vance. 


BOOK SELECTION AND CENSOR- 
SHIP. By Marjorie Fiske. University of 
California Press. 1959. 145 pp. $3.75. 

Restrictiveness and caution are shown to 
be the result of attacks upon library pur- 
chasing policies in twenty-six school and 
public libraries in California. Often the 
“controversial” book is simply not ordered 
as the easiest way of avoiding trouble. How 
indicative conditions in California are of 
the rest of the country can only be con- 
jectured. 


A TREASURY OF GREAT AMERI- 
CAN SPEECHES. By Charles Hurd. Haw- 
thorn. 1959. 364 pp. $5.95. 
A splendid anthology of important and 
eloquent by Americans, 
arranged chronologically by periods: 
“Foundations,” “Growing Pains,” “New 
Horizons,” “Depression, War and Recon- 
version,” and “Looking Forward.” John 
Winthrop is first and Carl Sandburg last. 
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During the year, over five hundred 
individual books, designed for the adoles- 
cent reader, were examined and evaluated. 
These books were placed on open shelves 
in a school where young people of all kinds 
had free access to them on the condition 
that they would express their opinions on 
a short check sheet. The year’s books 
overwhelmingly were dominated by non- 
fiction in number and in variety. There 
were many biographies, a number of per- 
sonal-experience narrations, a number of 
books of practical advice and information, 
some factually oriented social science ma- 
terial, and a tremendous deluge of books 
on science. 

As in the past, the adolescents chose the 
fiction for reading over all of the other 
books. They tended to choose the story of 
contemporary school life or that with a 
historical background. In nonfiction, they 
chose material in three fields: medicine, 
crime, or disasters. Few of the narratives 
of personal experience, unless in one of 
these areas, and few of the biographies of 
people not so connected were taken from 
the shelves. It was surprising to note that 
the many biographies of sports figures 
were left almost untouched. And it was 
perhaps even more surprising to find that 
the books of science—beautiful, appealing, 
and clear as many of them are—were never 
selected by the browsing reader. One 
gained the feeling that such books will 
almost certainly have to be used, if at all, 
in connection with specific classroom as- 
signments. 

Adolescent choices among books provide 
one kind of evaluation of books, but adult 
judgments of —— of the material pro- 
vide another. In examining the books in 

tity, one quickly detects the marks 

at differentiate the inent and the en- 
during from the transitory. There is a ten- 
dency for writers to give themselves away 
through the use of hackneyed expressions: 
“pearly complexion,” “honest blue eyes,” 
“an open face,” “panoramas of color,” or 
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“A comfortable looking house.” Seldom 
does a book employing such expressions 
have anything worthy of note to counter- 
act them. 

One also learns to spot the formula- 
story patterns. In the career story, there is 
inevitably a set-up of four characters: the 
heroine trying desperately to make good, 
an established colleague in the office who 
is sophisticated and aloof, a glamorous man 
who thrills the heroine, and finally a home- 
spun man who really turns into the gallant 
hero when he is properly recognized. As 
there are trite plots, there are also trite 
themes, ones that have been so superb 
handled in earlier books that a re’ 
seems pallid. The theme of first love, the 
theme of the individual trying to break into 
a new group, the theme of the love of an 
animal and a human being are a few such. 
The books one looks for are either those 
that treat an old theme with new and more 
subtle insight or those that explore the 
world of the adolescent in different areas, 
as did The Hollow a year or so ago with 
its detailed picturing of the rebellious 
teenager who was sent to a county farm 
in California. 

Furthermore the really distinguished 
book has a richness about it that the medi- 
ocre one lacks. It has richness of language, 
something one can spot but not describe; 
it has richness of characterization, of inci- 
dent, of symbol, and of meaning. From all 
of these points of view, the most distin- 
guished book of the year is one that will 
not be widely recommended by teachers 
and librarians: James Summers’ The Limits 
of Love. The story explores, rather inti- 
mately, the strange situation of contempor- 
ary mores that pushes the almost mature 
young male and female into highly intimate 
situations and still expects that they remain 
chaste. 

Bi hy, personal narrative, and non- 
are somewhat harder to 
judge. Obviously it must be readable. It 
must be so narrated that the very flow of 
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the language catches one’s interest and 
helps one into the subject. In addition, it 
must deal with subject matter that young 
= in general find interesting. They 
ve bypassed most interestingly written 
accounts of trips to Russia, of flying jet 
— of the private lives of insects. They 
ave read about Charles Darwin, the sink- 
ing of the Andrea Doria, and of a woman 
who claimed her child. There is a tend- 
ency, in bi hy for the adolescent, to 
make such aap story of a life and 
to so reverence the person that the per- 
sonality presented in one “ hy sounds 
much like that in another. Seldom in the 
teen-age book does one get any suggestion 
that great people may sometimes be spite- 
ful, vindictive, or even very complicated. 
On the basis of both student reaction and 
rsonal judgment, I have selected the fol- 
owing titles, approximately a fifth of the 
total number of books examined, as being 
exciting additions to the field of adolescent 
literature from 1959. The starred books 
seem of unusual merit. 


Fiction 
*Allen, Elizabeth, THE IN-BETWEEN. 
Dutton. $2.75. 

An accelerated girl is held out of colle 
for a year because her parents feel that she 
is not yet ready. 

Benary-Isbert, Margot. THE LONG WAY 
HO. Harcourt. $3.00. 

A boy from East Germany escapes 
across the border and comes to the United 
States to be adopted by a G. I. who had 
lived in his home during the war. 


*Bennett, Eve. WALK IN THE MOON- 
LIGHT. Messner. $2.95. 

A girl’s reputation is shattered when she 

ds a night alone with a boy because 

eir jeep breaks down in the Colorado 
mountains. 
Best, Herbert. THE SEA WARRIOR. 
Macmillan. $2.75. 

An old Norse family on a search go to 
Iceland, Greenland, and Vinland. 


Butler, Beverly. THE FUR LODGE. 
Dodd. $3.00. 

A teen-ager accompanies the explorer 
Pond on a trip up the Minnesota River to 
establish ahadeadlies with an Indian tribe. 
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Butters, Dorothy. WITCH’S SILVER. 
Macrae. $2.95. 

When uncertain of her status in - 
ing a summer boy: a New England girl 
reads the diary of her early ancestor for 
whom she was named. 


Chi eld, Joseph E. WOLF OF BA- 
DENOCH. Longmans. $3.50. 

A haunting story of a shepherd’s affec- 
tion for his sheep dog that is suspect of 
being a sheep killer. 


Cleary, Beverly. JEAN AND JOHNNY. 
Morrow. $2.95. 

One of several books this year that tells 
the story of plain little Jean who is sud- 
denly po off her feet by glamorous 
Johnny only to be as suddenly dropped. 


Craig, Margaret Maze. NOW THAT I’M 
SIXTEEN. Crowell. §2.75. 

An honor student is swept up by the 
excitement of dating. When her grades 
slip, she re-evaluates her bright new world. 


*Douglas, Marjorie. ALLIGATOR CROS- 


SING. Day. $3.50. 

An insecure boy is kidnapped by poach- 
ers and taken into the Everglades National 
Park. A story packed with excitement and 
human understanding. 


Finney, Gertrude. STORMY WINTER. 
Longmans. $3.50. 

The early settlement in Oregon is seen 
through the = of Stormy who has come 
west because his sweetheart jilted him. 


Fisher. Aileen. FISHERMAN OF GALI- 
LEE. Nelson. $2.95. 

A simple and moving evocation of the 
life of Peter. 


Friermood, Elizabeth. JO ALLEN’S PRE- 
DICAMENT. Doubleday. $2.95. 

When Jo Allen is orphaned and has to 
work for a living, she eventually runs away 
and goes to the fascinating St. Louis Ex- 
position. 

Guillot, Rene. SIRGA. Criterion. $3.50. 

A mystical and sensitive story of the kin- 
ship between a boy who is born a prince of 
his tribe and a tigress born queen of the 
same section of the jungle. 
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Hamre, Leif. LEAP INTO DANGER. 
Harcourt. $2.85. 

A fight for survival ensues when two 
pilots chute into the frozen vastness 
of northern Norway. 


*Heinlein, Robert. STARSHIP TROOP- 
ERS. Putnam. $3.95. 

Heinlein continues to turn out the best 
of the space fiction books in this story of 
the training of combat drop troops of the 
future. 


Holmes, Marjorie. SATURDAY NIGHT. 
Westminster. $2.95. 

Another of the stories of the pleasant 
and unexciting girl who is suddenly dated 
by the glamorous man in town. 


Johnson, Annabel and Edgar Johnson. 
THE BLACK SYMBOL. Harper. $2.75. 

A picaresque tale of early day Montana 
when a boy runs away to Virginia “7 
to find his father and meets with a travel- 
ing medicine show. 


Jones, Dorothy Holder. THE WONDER- 
FUL WORLD OUTSIDE. Dodd. $3.00. 

The intense longing of the inmates of 
the orphanage to be adopted into a real 
family is seen through the experiences of 
a teen-age girl. 


Keir, Leota Harriss FRECKLE FACE 
FRANKEL. Coward. $3.00. 

A series of charming incidents in the life 
of a junior high school girl are told against 
Debbie’s Jewish background. 


Kjelgaard, Jim. HI JOLLY! Dodd. $3.00. 

A fascinating story of the Egyptian boy 
who came with the camels that were im- 
ported into the Southwest to serve as beasts 
of burden just prior to the construction of 
the railroads. 


Kjelgaard, Jim. STORMY. Holiday. $2.95. 

His father in jail, a boy tries to keep the 
cabin and hunting and fishing business to- 
gether in spite of many hardships. 


Klipsch, Leona. TREASURE YOUR 
LOVE. ‘Dodd. $2.75. 

After struggling to break into the best 
crowd in school, a teen-age girl finds she 
has become a carbon copy and re-evaluates. 
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McDonald, Lucile and Zola Ross. ASSIGN- 
MENT IN ANKARA. Nelson. $2.95. 

While not distinguished in its writing. 
this is one of the few career stories to ap- 
pear about the foreign service. 


*Means, Florence. EMMY AND THE 
BLUE DOOR. Houghton. $3.00. 

Emmy spends the summer as a —— i 
pant in a Quaker workcamp in Mexico 
where she finds her ideals considerably 
strained by the realities she meets. 


Miller, Helen Markley. MISS GAIL. 
Doubleday. $2.75. 

A pleasant little story of a girl’s attempt 
to set up a school in a primitive mining 
camp in Idaho. 

Noble, Iris. ONE GOLDEN SUMMER. 
Messner. $2.95. 

A girl just out of high school works as a 
maid at a summer resort at Lake Tahoe 
where she comes to neglect her responsibili- 
ties and eventually must face the conse- 
quences. 


Norton, Andre. GALACTIC DERELICT. 
World. $3.00. 

Norton’s space fiction has a wonder- 
fully imaginative ponte that makes it 
somewhat better most. 


*Rauch, Mabel. VINNIE AND THE 
FLAG TREE. Duel. $2.95. 

Told in the first person is the story of 
Vinnie, a girl of seventeen who nurses and 
marries during the Civil War in the Little 
Egypt Country of Southern Illinois. 
*Rich, Louise Dickinson. MINDY. Lippin- 
cott. $3.00. 

Mindy, a daughter of Cape Cod fisher- 
men, faces the choice of marrying when 
sne finishes high school or going on to 
college and breaking the pattern of genera- 
tions. 


Rosten, Leo. THE RETURN OF HY- 
MAN KAPLAN. Harper. $3.50. 

The present generation of adolescents 
finds the book riotous, though to those of 
us a bit older it does not seem as funny as 
the original. 

Sherburne, Zoa. JENNIFER. Morrow. 
$2.95. 

Jennifer and family move from the East 
to Washington where she must make new 
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adjustments as well as worry about the 
recurring alcoholism of her mother. 


Sprague, Rosemary. DANCE FOR A 
DIAMOND STAR. Walck. $3.50. 

The fifteen-year-old Spanish ballerina 
fights for acceptance in the Paris Opera 
Ballet during the reign of Louis XV and 
must eventually renounce love to make the 
grade. The story is based on historical per- 
sonalities. 

“Summers, James L. TOUGHER THAN 
YOU THINK. Westminster. $2.95. 

Out of high school and out of sorts with 
the world, a young man is finally forced to 
take a job with his father’s construction 
crew. 


*Summers, James L. THE LIMITS OF 
LOVE. Westminster. $2.95. 

Intensely in love, pushed by freedom and 
the beauty of California, a young couple 


finally give in to their urges. After a great 
deal of worry they decide to separate. 


Switzer, Gladys. BETWIXT AND BE- 
TWEEN. Follett. $3.00. 

Iowa at the turn of the century is the 
background of the story of a country 
schoolteacher who is torn between two 
very different men who profess to love her. 


Sykes, Jo. WOLF DOG OF AMBUSH 
CANYON. Winston. $2.95. 

A dog turned killer is a familiar theme 
of the story of a boy who has a malemute 
that neighbors all fear. 


Tavo, Gus HUNT THE MOUNTAIN 
LION. Knopf. $3.00. 

A killer mountain lion and a magnificent 
wild horse carry the thread of this superb- 
ly told story of the West. 


*Tindale, Norman B. and H. A. Lindsay. 
RANGATIRA. Watts. $2.95. 

Written by Australian anthropologists, 
the story tells of the small band of Poly- 
nesian people who set out to look for new 
islands and eventually settled on New 
Zealand. 


*Voorhoeve, Rudolph. HARIMAU. Day. 
$2.95. 

A vivid and poetic story of a tiger turned 
human killer in the jungles of India. 
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Wallop, Douglass. WHAT HAS FOUR 
WHEELS AND FLIES? Norton. $2.95. 

The hilarious satire on the ultimate state 
of our economy in which, to increase the 
consumption of cars, even dogs must be 
taught to drive. 


Williams, jeanne. PROMISE OF TO- 
MORROW. Messner. $2.95. 

A contemporary Texas story of a girl 
who dreams of rebuilding her ranch to 
its former glory. She fails in several of her 
undertakings and must face the world as 
it is. 


Zwigler, Elsie Reif. THE FACE IN THE 
STONE. Longmans. $2.75. 

The battle between unions and mana 
ment is told in the story of Yugoslavian 


stonecutters who come to Chicago during 
the great building period at the turn of the 


century. 


Nonfiction 


*Asimov, Isaac. WORDS OF SCIENCE. 
Houghton. $5.00. 

One of the most exciting books of the 
year is this “word book” of scientific 
terms. A page of detailed explanation and 
background material is given to each word. 


Atkinson, Alex and Ronald Searle. BY 
ROCKING CHAIR ACROSS AMERICA. 
Funk. $3.95. 

A hilarious account of travels across 
America by a British traveler who has 
never been to America. 


Beck, Stanley. THE SIMPLICITY OF 
SCIENCE. Doubleday. $3.75. 

A beautifully written, somewhat philo- 
sophical book on the meaning of science 
in today’s world. 


*Bruckner, Karl. THE GOLDEN PHA- 


ROH. Pantheon. $3.00. 


The exciting story of King Tut is told 
from the time of his burial to the discovery 
of his tomb in the Twentieth Century. 


Costain, Thomas B. WILLIAM THE 
CONQUEROR. Random. $1.95. 
_A simple but moving account of Wil- 
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Davidson, Clarissa Start. GOD’S MAN. 
Washburn. $3.95. 

A biography of Pastor Niemoeller who 
left his command in the German navy to 
become a minister, and later defied Hitler. 


Day, Beth. A SHIRTTAIL TO HANG 
TO. Holt. $3.95. 

The moving story of the founding and 
growth of Boy’s Ranch in West Texas. 


Farb, Peter. LIVING EARTH. Harper. 
$3.75. 

An eminently readable and exciting ac- 
count of the nature of soil and the living 
things that exist in it. 

*Faverty, Frederic. YOUR LITERARY 
HERITAGE. Lippincott. $3.95. 

A beautifully readable presentation of 
the evolution of literature from the Greeks 
to the moderns. 


Forsee, Aylesa. FRANK LLOYD 
WRIGHT. Macrae. $3.50. 

While minimizing the crotchetiness of 
Wright’s personality, this is, nevertheless, 
a good introduction to the man and the 
work he stood for in American architecture. 


Frost, Robert. YOU COME TOO. Holt. 
$3.00. 

A lovely though short collection of 
Frost’s poems selected for the younger 
reader. 


Gunther, John. JULIUS CAESAR. Ran- 
dom. $1.95. 

A simple but masterfully narrated ac- 
count of the life of Caesar. 


*Gurko, Miriam. THE LIVES AND 
TIMES OF PETER COOPER. Crowell. 
$3.95. 

Here is the delightful biography of a 
man much like Ben Franklin who in the 
nineteenth century dabbled in a bit of 
everything in New York City and founded 
the famous Cooper’s Union. 


Herron, Edward. WINGS OVER ALAS- 
KA. Messner. $2.95. 

A rather moving biography of the man 
who saw that airplanes were the logical 
solution to Alaskan transportation problems 
and founded the airline system in our 
forty-ninth state. 
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Halliday, William. ADVENTURE UN- 
DER GROUND. Harper. $4.50. 

Spelunkers will be entranced with the 
vivid descriptions of the author’s explora- 
tions in caves of the western half of the 
United States. 


Halliwell, Leo. LIGHT IN THE 
JUNGLE. McKay. $4.50. 

A moving account of the man and wife 
who operated a medical boat up and down 
the Amazon River as missionaries of the 
Seventh Day Adventists. 


Kerr, J. Lennox. WILFRED GRENFELL. 
Dodd. $4.00. 

A long and definitive biography of the 
doctor of Labrador. 


Kranz, Henry. ABRAHAM LINCOLN, A 
NEW PORTRAIT. Putnam. $4.00. 

An interesting collection of writings by 
major historians throwing varying lights 
on Lincoln and his personality. 


Malcolmson, Anne. MIRACLE PLAYS. 
Houghton. $3.00. 

Just republished this year is the simple 
text of several of the Coventry Cycle plays 
that the author translated for actual school 
production. 


*Mathews, Milford M. AMERICAN 
WORDS. World. $3.95. 

A fascinating “word book” that deals 
only with peculiarly American expressions 
such as “bakin wader,” givi ir his- 
tory and a bie oF ths of America 
in the process. 


*Mead, Margaret. PEOPLE AND 
PLACES. World. $4.95. 

A beautiful and distinguished introduc- 
tion to cultural anthropology for high 
school students. 


Meeker, Oden. THE LITTLE WORLD 
OF LAOS. Scribner’s. $4.50. 

The administrator of Care in Laos tells 
vividly of his experiences in the tiny 
country. 

Merriam, Eve. THE VOICE OF LIBER- 
TY. Covenant. $2.95. 

A readable biography of Emma Lazarus, 
the young Jewish poet who wrote the 
words for the Statue of Liberty. 
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*Moscow, Alvin. COLLISION COURSE. 
Putnam. $4.50. 

A thrilling account of the happenings 
that lead up to the collision and sinking 
of the Andrea Doria. 


Neal, Harr E. SIX AGAINST CRIME. 
Messner. $3.50, 

Stories of the endeavors of the six bu- 
reaus of the Treasury Department that 
move constantly against crime. 


*Neese, Robert. PRISON EXPOSURES. 
Chilton. $4.95. 

Magnificent photographs are combined 
with a simple but moving and mature text 
telling of the life inside the Iowa prison. 
The author is an inmate of the institution. 


Oberjohann, Heinrich, MY BEST 
FRIENDS ARE APES. Dutton. $2.95. 

The intriguing adventures of a German 
scientist in his study of apes. 
Riedman, Sarah. CHARLES DARWIN. 
Holt. $3.00. 

Renewed interest in Darwin should lead 
to a great interest in the biography of the 
man. 


Schakovskay, Princess Zinaida. THE PRIV- 
ILEGE WAS MINE. Putnam. $4.00. 

A former Russian aristocrat tells of her 
experiences in returning to Communist 
Russia after an exile of forty years. 


Scott, Jack Denton. FORESTS OF THE 
NIGHT. Rinehart. $3.95. 

An almost poetic telling of the experi- 
ences of big game hunting in India. 
Spencer, Cornelia. THE SONG IN THE 

TS. Day. $3.50. 

A simple but readable account of the 

French Revolution. 


Smith, Robert Paul. AND ANOTHER 
THING. Norton. $2.95. 

A good volume of mature, hilarious 
poetry. Some is a bit frank. 


Steinberg, Alfred. ELEANOR ROOSE- 
VELT. Putnam. $2.00. 

Of two new biographies of Eleanor 
Roosevelt, this one seems, perhaps, a bit 
more moving. 

Sterne, Emma Gelders. BLOOD BROTH- 
ERS. Knopf. $3.00. 

Here are the accounts of four of the 

scientists who from Harvey to modern 
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times have contributed to the understand 
ing of human blood. 


Stout, Lucille I RECLAIMED MY 
CHILD. Chilton. $2.75. 

Young readers have been fascinated with 
this simple account of the fight put up by 
one mother to make a life for a mentally 
handicapped child. 


Sutherland, Monica. THE DAMNDEST 
FINEST RUINS. Coward. $3.50. 

This “disaster” book of the San Francisco 
quake is particularly interesting because 
of the many historical photographs of the 
event. 


*Teale, Edwin Way. ADVENTURES IN 
NATURE. Dodd. $4.00. 

Here are a series of dramatic and moving 
essays of the author’s experiences in investi- 
gating nature. 


“Vance, Marguerite. ASHES OF EMPIRE. 
Dutton. $2.95. 

What is more wonderfully romantic than 
the story, beautifully told, of the tragic 
Carlota and the gentle Maximilian? 


*Waite, Helen E. VALIANT COMPAN- 
IONS. Macrae. $2.95. 

Told from the point of view of Anne 
Sullivan, this is the moving account of the 
companionship that tied her and Helen 
Keller together. 


Willson, Meredith, BUT HE DOESN’T 
KNOW THE TERRITORY. Putnam. 
$3.50 . 

Almost as effervescent as the Music Man 
itself is this account of how the author 
wrote the musical, and his struggles to get 
it produced. 


Wilson, M. Emett. BE YOUR OWN 
JUDGE. Abelard. $3.95. 

A really perceptive, simple, and practical 
discussion of the elements of esthetics. A 
book that should be most helpful in dis- 
cussing poetry as well as painting or music. 


Woody, Regina. DANCING: FOR JOY. 
Dutton. $3.00. 

The author, a ballerina herself, writes 
perceptively of an American girl from a 
straight-laced family who became the toast 
of Paris early in the 20th century. 
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RECENT BOOKS 


Professional JBooks and |Pamphilets 


BOOKS, YOUNG PEOPLE, AND 
READING GUIDANCE. By Geneva R. 
Hanna and Mariana K. McCallister. Har- 
per. 1960. 219 pp. $2.75. 

As its title implies, this little book is a 
reference for teachers and librarians who 
are guiding young people in the selection 
of books. Although intended as a text for 
college courses in literature for adolescents, 
its single emphasis upon “guided free read- 
ing” suggests its use as a supplementary 
reference in courses in the teaching of 
English, reading, or school libraries. Just 
because it is too thin for a course which 
must consider reading abilities, methodol- 
ogy, and literary types as well as readers’ 
needs and interests, it is ideal for out-of- 
course professional reading, either as a 
refresher or introduction to adolescents’ 
reading. 

The authors develop a familiar thesis: 
adolescents will become enthusiastic read- 
ers only if they learn that books can help 
them in their quest for maturity, Chapter 
V, which identifies the needs of youth and 
cites many books, especially contemporary 
ones, relevant to these needs, is the heart of 
the book. It is preceded by a brief chapter 
on growth factors and characteristics of 
adolescents and by a compact review of 
reading interests. A capsule history of liter- 
ature for young in another 
chapter, and there is good advice on how 
to judge fiction and nonfiction for adoles- 
cents. 

Primarily, the authors’ aim is to persuade 
teachers and librarians toward a pa- 
thetic understanding of young people and 
the bocks they read. Perhaps because they 
know their audience well, har have settled 
for a middle-of-the-road approach which 


should disarm traditionalists and curb any 
beatnik tendencies in the novice. The 
chapter on “escape reading,” for example, 
is a gentle diatribe against trash, which sets 
Dorothy Sayers against Mickey — 
and Jane Austen and Charlotte Bronte 
— Gene Stratton Porter. In general, 

e authors’ position is unassailable; they 
can be attacked—unfairly—only on points 
they have consciously avoided. This is not 
a text on how to teach literature, although 
many aims of a good literature program 
can be achieved through “reading guid- 
ance.” 

people and their needs, readers should not 
expect to find a scholarly analysis of writ- 
ing for adolescents nor an exposition on 
how to handle literary types in the second- 
ary classroom. Between four and five hun- 
dred titles are mentioned (and indexed), 
and excellent illustrations are given of 
young people’s reactions to specific selec- 
tions. But this is not a recipe book. Guid- 
ing a youngster to the right book for him 
is ack an individual matter that it defies 
prescription. Nevertheless, this book is spe- 
cific where it can be. An excellent interest 
inventory is included; many substitutes for 
the “book report” are described; motiva- 
tional techniques are detailed; bibliogra- 
phies are listed. 

Within its self-imposed restrictions, this 
book has something to say to teachers, stu- 
dent teachers, librarians, and parents. It is 
a good companion text to Ruth Tooze’s 
Your Children Want to Read and Nan 
Larrick’s A Parent’s Guide to Children’s 


Reading. 
—Margaret J. Early 
Syracuse University 


English Teacher Honored 


Harold Fikes, an English teacher at Hamilton High School, Hamilton, Alabama, has 
been nominated one of the four OUTSTANDING YOUNG MEN IN ALABAMA. 
He is the only teacher in the state ever to receive this honor. Twenty-six-year-old Fikes 
was cited for his service to Alabama youth, his excellence as an English teacher, and 
his work with extra-curricular activities. He was also cited for his many other contri- 
butions to his community and state. 


GUIN, ALABAMA 


THE MARION COUNTY TRIBUNE 
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U ADVENTURE 


Veachte 


Edited by JOHN R. SEARLES 
Textbooks 


GUIDE TO MODERN ENGLISH, grade 
9 (484 pp., $3.48) and grade 10 (556 pp., 
$3.56); 25% school discount. By Richard K. 
Corbin, Margaret Blough, and Howard 
Vander Beek; John Gerber, editorial ad- 
viser. Scott, Foresman. 1960. 

These brilliant new texts demand super- 
latives. Regardless of present supplies, per- 
sonal prejudices, or other idiosyncracies, all 
department heads would be well advised to 
consider using this beautifully packaged 
and produced pair of books. They are de- 
signed for grades nine and ten, and consti- 
tute an extension of the earlier volume with 
the same title. 

The contents apparently leave nothing 
to be desired, and each chapter is a com- 
plete, usable unit. The instruction, par- 
ticularly in grammar, is not repetitive, but 
cumulative within the two volumes. There 
is strong emphasis on composition. The 
books offer sensible explanations of topics 
(e.g., work done by clauses, levels of usage, 
use of reference works, “offbeat” sentences) 
which incorporate many recent findings in 
linguistics and other fields. These explana- 
tions are neither condescending, iconoclas- 
tic, nor redundant, and they are couched 
in terms appropriate for the age group. 
The editors have turned out books which 
themselves can teach. 

Drill sentences slip occasionally below 
an interesting level of hilarity—such as that 
established elsewhere by Goddard and Rob- 
erts, for instance. On the other hand, few 
texts are bought merely on the merits of 
their exercise material. 

The format is unusual, but it does not 
distract the reader; on the contrary, various 
type faces and delightful, small, unobtrusive 


drawings are scattered throughout to maxi- 
mum advantage. Neither volume becomes a 
cartoon comic. There are beautiful color 
picture-stories, which might not be neces- 
sary frosting in all localities, but even the 
most sophisticated students who helped 
with the preparation of this review found 
them informative and absorbing. 


—Arthur Weisbach 
Scarsdale, New York, High School 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR AND COMPO- 
SITION, grades 7 ($2.72) and 8 ($2.80) of 
a 7-12 series, with test booklets and answer 
keys. By John E. Warriner and John H. 
Treanor. Harcourt, Brace. 1959. 

The material in these texts is organized 
by unit, with all information on a given 
topic placed in the same pi of the book. 
This allows flexibility of sequence, since 
the teacher can, at need, turn to a com- 
plete treatment of any subject which stu- 
dents have not yet mastered. The approach 
is mature, with a concise, orderly, rule- 
example-drill type of presentation, which 
will appeal to students and teachers who 
prefer straightforward attack on language 
problems. Space is not consumed by car- 
toons and motivating devices. 

For students who want a textbook that 
simplifies arrangement, rules and definitions 
are given in red; this emphasizes important 
ideas. Colored marginal tabs make rules 
easy to locate; this saves time. Concepts 
are always followed by sufficient examples 
and exercises; this reinforces learnings. 

—Edythe Daniel 
Wisconsin State College 
Platteville 
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Films and Records 


SPOKEN ENGLISH, a two-record album 
with teaching guide. Scott, Foresman. 1960. 
$11.20 net, postpaid. 

These records, produced with excellent 
fidelity, seem to be extremely useful means 
of enriching the classroom study of stand- 
ard pronunciation, regional dialects, ele- 
mentary semantics, and worthwhile panel 
discussions. Students participate in the re- 
cordings. 

The band concerned with semantics 
is a dramatization of Mayor Thaddeus 
Twistum’s clever use of propaganda de- 
vices. Students have found it effective, but 
they indicate that it may be too obvious, 
because the commentary intrudes. in spite 
of this limitation, this band might be an 
excellent summary of elementary semantics 
at the conclusion of a study, or it might be 
useful for students who are not quick to 
generalize. Social studies teachers may also 
welcome another chance to bridge gaps 
between subject fields. —Arthur Weisbach 
Scarsdale, New York, High School 
SCENES FROM SHAKESPEARE, 33 
RPH LP. Spoken Arts, Inc. 95 Valley 
Road, New Rochelle, N.Y. $5.95.* 

This useful selection of scenes features Paul 
Rogers of the Old Vic Company, reading 
six speeches of Macbeth, the comic play- 
rehearsal from A Midsummer Night's 
Dream, five speeches by Falstaff (in Henry 
1V., Parts I. and Il, and The Merry Wives 
of Windsor), the famous patriotic 

spoken by John of Gaunt in Richard I1., 
and the equally famous Queen Mab lines of 
Mercutio in Romeo and Juliet. Rogers 
shows versatility and skill, although the 
variations in pitch, loudness, and speaking 
rate in some of the Macbeth speeches make 
it difficult to set the volume control so 
that all lines can be heard, but none will 
be marred by sudden blasting of sound. 
The comic speeches are delightful, but the 
various dialects are not always easy to 
understand. These defects, however, should 
be balanced against the virtues of the read- 
ings: the choice of passages to be read, the 
feeling which Rogers shows for his parts, 
whether comic or serious, and the excellent 
recording quality. 


*These recordings may be ordered from 


DICKENS DUETS, 33 RPM LP. $5.95. 
This record might well be called A Dickens 
Sampler, since it introduces the listener to 
a number of well-known characters from 
David Copperfield, Oliver Twist, Martin 
Chuzzlewit, Great Expectations, and The 
Pickwick Papers. One meets the pretentious 
Mr. Micawber, Uriah Heep, obsequious 
and sinister, Mr. Peggotty, Fagin and Bill 
Sikes, Mrs. Gamp, Pip, Joe Gargery, and 
Sam and Tony Weller. The reader, Frank 
Pettingell, confesses to a lifetime interest 
in Dickens and his characters, and he in- 
terprets the latter as though he had lived 
in them all. Although his voice is some- 
times a bit dry and wispy, he can still make 
Mr. Peggotty or Bill Sikes sound as we 

them to. He has, moreover, the rare 

ift of using a variety of dialects and mak- 

ing each of them understandable. One need 

not be an enthusiast for Dickens to admire 
the excellence of these readings. 


IMPROVE YOUR PUNCTUATION. 
Coronet. 11 minutes running time. Ralph 
B. Long, educational consultant. 

This film presents a classroom scene in 
which a teacher reviews some troublesome 
marks of punctuation before a class. He 
begins by —— passage from a student 
theme, gp is voice level and failing 
to pause, to show that the idea cannot be 
understood when proper punctuation is 
missing. The same passage, written on the 
board without punctuation, is almost equal- 
ly unintelligible: Although I can’t hear you 
you can bear me can’t you. The teacher 
goes on to demonstrate other situations in 
which failure to punctuate leads to mis- 
reading: When I had finished eating my 
car was ready, Mary said Jack is a safe 
driver, and the like. 

The film is successful in selecting trou- 
blesome problems of punctuation, includ- 
ing run-together sentences like the ones 
above, comma-splices, commas markin 
items in series, and quotation marks om 
the use of punctuation inside or outside the 
quotes. Like most treatments of restrictive 
and nonrestrictive clauses, the one in the 
film uses the “essential to meaning” test, 
and chooses illustrations where the test 
works: Joel Ames, who won the safety 
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award, is a good driver is contrasted with 
Pedestrians who disregard traffic signals 
should be arrested. Such a test does not 
help, of course, with the many border-line 
constructions which could be restrictive or 
nonrestrictive, depending on the intention 
of the writer: My brother who is older 
than I am is a good driver. (In contrast to 
my younger brothers, who are not.) In 
spite of this limitation, the meaning-ap- 
proach to common punctuation problems 
gives students a convincing demonstration 
that punctuation really matters. 


SENTENCES: SIMPLE, COMPOUND, 
COMPLEX. Coronet Films. Color and 
black and white; running time 11 minutes. 


This film offers four quick scenes from 
student life and presents sentences about 
them. It shows how several simple sentences 
may be combined into compound, complex, 
and compound-complex sentences which 
are alleged to be “clearer and more inter- 
esting.” The grammar is of the traditional 
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kind found in most elementary and high 
school textbooks, and the method is not 
unusual. 

Two questionable items occur. The end 
of a sentence, it is averred, is signaled by 
a lowering of pitch and a pause. This is 
accurate. But this signal (called a double- 
cross juncture in structural grammar) oc- 
curs also in other sentence situations. For 
example, the reader here uses it in three 
out of four cases before an and or a but 
in the middle of a compound sentence and 
once before a semicolon. The second ques- 
tionabie item is the statement that an intro- 
ductory adverbial clause modifies the verb 
of the main clause. The tendency among 
grammarians today is to regard such a 
clause as a sentence modifier. 

All in all, this film does an acceptable 
job of presenting the four sentence-types 
in the usual way, but it seems to this re- 
viewer that a competent teacher with the 
aid of a blackboard could do equally well. 


—Norman C. Stageberg 
lowa State Teachers College 


PRE-CONVENTION WORKSHOPS! 


Two and three day group discussions on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, 
November 21-23, in the following important areas: 


Leadership Training for Developing an Articulated English 
Program, Kindergarten through College Levels 


Language Arts in the Elementary Grades 


Methods of Teaching English (for college methods instructors) 


Competent leaders. Selected resource persons. Advance registration 
required. For details write NCTE, 704 South Sixth Street, Champaign, Ill. 


A SPECIAL FEATURE OF THE 


NCTE GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY CONVENTION 
NOVEMBER 24, 25, 26, 1960 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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You'll enjoy Using 


Over 500,000 junior and senior high school students en- 
joy using the special school edition of the Digest every 
month to improve their reading and vocabularies. 


Learn how your classes can try-and enjoy—the Digest. 
Dept. EJ, Educational Division 


WRITE: | Reader’s Digest Services, Inc. 
Pleasantville, New York 
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Spring roller maps forconvenience, longer life 


3 S$36aL Pictorial Map of Mediterranean Mythology and 
; Classical Literature, 64 x 44", in six colors 


Literary-Pictorial Wall Maps 
in a variety of mountings to suit your needs 


The map-way of teaching our literary and cultural heritage makes subject matter both 
more inviting and meaningful. It is a proven method of enriching the literature course. 
Maps are more convenient and last longer when they are carefully handmounted on 
durable muslin to protect them from damage and soil. Securely attached to spring 
rollers, they can be displayed quickly and just as quickly rolled up. Recommended 
mountings follow: 


MOUNTINGS MAPS IN THIS SERIES 
On spring SlaL Literary Development of U.S. 64x44” 
roller, steel S9aL Panorama of World Literature, 64x44” 


board, dust- . 
proof cover. S36aL Mythology & Classical Litera 
ture, 64x44 


On spring Ji2aL Literary-Pictorial British Isles, 44x64” 
roller in octa- Ji72aL Literary Pictorial New England, 44x64” 
NET PRICES, each 


Mtg. No. Ji2aL StaL, S9aL 
ji72aL $36aL 


$11.00 $13.50 
14.50 19.00 
-15 17.00 22.00 


fold, dustproof 
covers. -1D 14.50 16.75 


Write for Circular LIT1O0EJ 


DENOYER -GEPPERT CO. 


Maps @ Globes @ Charts @ Models 5235 N. Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40, Ill. 
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from Lippincott 


.... for world literature and reference 


YOUR LITERARY HERITAGE 
by 
Frederic E. Faverty 
Northwestern University 


An anthology of some 80 short essays, appealingly written and re- 
introducing many of the classics from ancient and modern literature, 
ranging from Homer’s Odyssey to Pasternak’s Dr. Zhivago and including 
masterpieces from European, Oriental, English and American literature. 
Each gives a description of the work, a glimpse at the author and his 
life, and some insights into the work itself. As a guide to further reading, 
a bibliography lists in-print editions of the books discussed, biographies 
of the authors, and a critical work on each author. 

254 pages (on approval) $3.95 list 


. . «+ for literary criticism and modern literature 


THE PICARESQUE SAINT 
by 
R. W. B. Lewis 
Yale University 


a his ev on the work of 6 major contemporary novelists— 
Moravia, Silone, Camus, Malraux, Faulkner, and Greene—Lewis writes 
about the new “hero” that has emerged from this a dissimilar 
group—“the representative literary figure of our times”—who is at once 
pursuer and pursued, saint and outlaw. Deriving this figure from their 
attempts at dealing with modern forces, Lewis has given the student an 
invaluable critical tool both for studying and better understanding 
modern literature. 


820 pages (on approval) $6.00 list 
.. for freshman and college “prep” reading improvement 


DEVELOPMENTAL READING 
by 
W. S. Guiler and C. J. Raeth 
Miami University (Ohio) 


A reader-workbook that contains 37 selected readings and exercises 
to match, which are designed to test, diagnose and improve reading 
comprehension and writing performance. Primary stress is on developing 
those skills basic to efficient reading. Instructor’s manual contains sug- 
gestions for use, and reading rate measurement material, too. 


225 pages (available for examination) $2.50 list 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


333 West Lake St. East Washington Square 
Chicago 6 Philadelphia 5 
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To speak well ... To listen well 
Essential qualities for future citizens 


SPEECH FOR ALL 


Revised by Edward E. Markert 


Speech For All aims to teach every 
student to speak clearly, fluently, and in- 
telligently. Equally important, it teaches 
the student how to listen intelligently. 
Separate chapters are devoted to each 
type of speech—informative, persuasive, 
group discussion, debating, dramatics, 
and speeches for special occasions. The 
subject matter is so arranged that each 
student can proceed at his own pace. He 
begins with conversation and interview- 

ma ing, proceeds to simple speeches based 

| on his own experiences, and then ad- 

vances to informative and persuasive 
speeches. 


MASTER RECORDINGS IN ENGLISH LITERATURE 


Eighty-seven outstanding selections 
from the works of thirty-four poets from 
Shakespeare to Edmund Blunden reflect 
the varying moods and aspects of Eng- 
lish literature in this large and repre- 
sentative anthology. Felix Aylmer, Dylan 
Thomas, C. Day Lewis, and James 
Stephens are among the internationally 
famous critics, poets, and actors who 
effectively interpret familiar master- 
pieces. They expertly reveal to the lis- 
tener the shades of meaning, turns of 
rhythm, and nuances of sound intended 
by the poet, but not easily discernible 
on the printed page. 


_ALLYN and BACON, Inc. 


Englewood Cliffs, N. J. Chicago 
Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 
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EUROPEAN TOURS 


Write for detailed brochure 


704 SOUTH SIXTH STREET CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 


new 1960 edition of .. . 


The 1960 edition of NCTE’s high school reading list, BOOKS FOR YOU, is 
ready for your students’ use. As a further aid in the selection of books, three 
new features have been added . . . nonfiction works, books more mature 
in style than others, and titles available in paperback have been appropriately 
marked. In spite of these added features and the complete revision, the price 
is still... 

$.60 each 160 pages 


(Please include your remittance with orders less than $5.00) 


704 SOUTH SIXTH STREET CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 
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Superior, average, or slow -- 
all your students can become 
better readers... 


WINGS FOR READING 


Carol Hovious. A text that a an 
awareness of words, improves the ability 
to read, and stimulates useful habits of 
self-analysis and independence. 


NEW TRAILS IN READING 


Carol Hovious. Provides continued 
training in reading . . . improves skills 
in speaking, writing, and reading pic- 
tures . . . teaches students to read with 
greater speed, accuracy, and enjoyment. 


TEEN-AGE TALES 


Strang, Roberts, Heavey, Barbe, Stew- 
art, Melnik. Teen-age level of interest 
... Books 1-6, fifth-sixth reading 


level, Books A and B, thir 


grade read- 
ing level. 
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